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E in this country have but little 


of Irish women in their na- 
tive isle, and what idea we do 
have is not an attractive one. 
Yet the life of the Irish wo- 
man is really very picturesque, and, although 
poor, these women are not often in want. 
They lead happy, contented lives, working 
always at something, 
and very joyous over 
life itself. 





All Irish girls are 
educated nowadays. 
Even the poorest at- 
tends _ school long 


enough to learn to 
read and write, there 
being two school terms, 
from May 1 till Sep- 
tember 1, and from 
November till March, 
and for this reason the 
young Irish woman is 
an intelligent person, 
and reads and broad- 
ens her knowledge of 
the world as eagerly as 
do girls of other races. 

Ireland is such a 
green, sweet spot, that 
one could not be na- 
tive-born there and not 
rejoice in the loveli- 





ness of the land, and 
the girls and younger 
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women are frequently as beautiful as their na- 
tive moors. They are fresh and blooming, 
with shining eyes and strong white teeth. 
They live out-of-doors three-quarters of the 
year, and are strong and healthy in conse- 
quence. 

There are many industries which occupy 
the time of the modern Irish maiden. Let 
it be said to her credit that- whatever she ° 
does she does exceed- 
ingly well, and what- 
ever is sent to the 
world’s markets by the 
daughter of Ireiand is 
the best of its sort. 

The most charming 
industry is that of 
“sprigging.” This is 
embroidering on linen 
and cotton in the most 
delicate and beautiful 
fashion, for lingerie, 
handkerchiefs, and 
gowns. The girls learn 
sprigging in the con- 
vents, and are as skil- 
ful at it as are the 
French. 

Although sprigging 
is the most difficult 
hand- work, the pay 
is exceedingly small. 
From eighteen _——itto 
twerfty-five cents a day 
is the return for their 
labor; and this al- 
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SPINNING WOOL BY 


though the worker usually has far to travel to 
get the work to do, and to return it when fin- 
ished. But these young Irish women are 
accustomed to walking many miles, and they 
never think of complaining about the distance 
to the village, even when many miles. 





THE COTTAGE DOOR. 


Although girls and women “sprig” all 
summer if they have nothing else to do, it is 
really looked upon as a winter industry, for 
the time when no out-of-door work can be 
done. 

This sprigging-work is a great amusement 





AN AGED SPINNER OF FLAX. 


WOMEN 


and social enjoyment in winter. Instead of 
working at home, each by herself, the sprig- 
gers gather at each other’s houses, the gather- 
ings being called “sprigging camps.” After 
supper the girls and young women from all 
gather at a certain house, fetching 
their work and stools with them. Much fun 
and jollity is the result, for the Irish woman 
is always merry, and her wit is famous. 


about 


WORKERS 


OF IRELAND 1481 
At eleven o’clock the spriggers fold up 
their work and go to their homes, each hav- 
ing some young man who ealls for her and 
shoulders her stool, and sees her safely home. 
Thus many happy marriages and homes are 
the result of a winter’s “ sprigging camps.” 
The spinning-wheel and the fiax-wheel are 
still found in the Irish cottages, where many 
a girl has her wedding dowry of linen and 








STILL CLINGS TO HER SHAWL AND KERCHIEF. 
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IRISH 


GIRLS BRINGING 


made at home. Although it is 
more the task of the older women, there are 
still girls who do their spinning stint and 
lay by a certain amount for their wedding 
outfit. 

A pleasant sight it is to see the elderly 
Irish women outside their cottage doors, spin- 
ning the flax or the wool. As long as the 
weather is warm the sturdy Irish woman, old 
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THEIR SPRIGGING-WORK. 


or young, scorns a roof except to sleep under; 
the free air and sunshine are her choice, and 
the sweet sky is the fairest roof. 

There is still an excellent market in Dub- 
lin and London for homespun and woven 
goods, and many ladies of the nobility have 
of late done much to restore the industries 
of Ireland to their former place. These 
same great ladies wear gowns of homespun 
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wool and lingerie made in the cottages of 


lreland. 


When 


tongue, many of the 
girls and young women 
go into the fields and 
help with the planting, 
a task in which they 
delight. They do only 
the lightest part of the 
work, and are out all 
day in the glorious 
“ ware weather,” which 
keen a joy tu 
them. Later the hay- 
ing-time takes these 
same girls into the 
fields again, where they 
rake and stack the hay 
—tasks in which the 
children assist if they 
are not in school. 

The older Irish wo- 
men still go to market, 
with vegetables in 
baskets on their backs, 
to sell the produce of 
their little farms. 
They look extremely 
picturesque with their 


is sO 


the spring-time comes, or “ ware 
the shine-time,” as they put it in the Irish 
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aprons. 
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AN IRISH FISH-WOMAN, 


merry, quizzical old faces, and fresh, clean 
The fish-women, too, are’ to be seen 
with their baskets full of the catch. 

But these are of the generation that is 


passing. They still 
scorn hats and wear 
shawls and short skirts, 
while the younger wo- 
men and the girls dress 
in the modes of other 
women of the world, 
taking pride in having 
their gowns cut and 
fashioned in a modern 
style. To see the girls 
with their baskets of 
“sprigging” come to 
town is to be impressed 
by their neat and 
charming appearance. 
Among them even the 
ones who still cling to 
their shawl and head 
kerchief have the hair 


dressed in a_ stylish 
manner, and _ their 
aprons have about 
them an air of the 


latest mode. 
The Irish cottage of 
to-day is a far more 
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inviting place than reports of other days The Irish peasant girl in her own country 
would lead us to believe, for the “pig in is astonishingly well bred. She has the na- 
the parlor” is no longer to be found in Ire- tive graciousness and manner of the French 
land nowadays. The typical Irish cottage woman, whom she much resembles in many 
has a clean, neat kitchen with whitewashed ways. She is keen, quick, witty, and kind- 
walls. and is very comfortably furnished. hearted, and her accomplishments are far 
There are clean little bed-rooms with patch- greater than those of other women in the 
work quilts and muslin curtains. world in the same circumstances. 
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The Child is the Future incarnate— 
A Spirit unfallen and free— 

The spotless forerunner of manhood 
The type of a race that shall be. 

Oh, white is the soul new-created, 
By the prayer of a mortal beguiled, 

And the holiest thing under heaven 

Is the innocent heart of a Child! 


And yet to no eye save the Mother's 
Life’s difficult secret is plain; 
She has sounded the deeps of Creation— 
She has passed through the furnace 
of Pain; 
Her soul is the soul of a Virgin, 
By the passions of earth undefiled, 
And the angels in heaven do homage 
To the Mother adoring her Child! 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


S the gentlemen approached 
Dane Court, Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney became preoccupied. 
He glanced about him alert- 





after they entered the drive; 
but his mind was not intent upon the afflu- 
ence made visible in the excellent order of 
the place, nor upon the heavy summer folli- 
age of the giant trees, although he looked up 
ut it as they passed beneath, nor upon the 
white clouds which floated across the brill- 
iant blue, nor upon the birds that skimmed 
across his field of vision. He was thinking 
seriously of another matter. 

“Has it ever been considered likely,” he 
said at last, “that Mrs. Kingconstance would 
marry again?” 

“ T—er—er really cannot say,” Mr. Wor- 
ringham answered. “It had not occurred to 
me, personally, that she might.” 

“That is strange,” said Mr. Jellybond. 
“ The widow is comely.” 

“ But—er,” Mr. Worringham objected, 
“there are so many spinsters in the neighbor- 
hood.” 

“ You think it unfair, perhaps, for one wo- 
man to have two husbands while there are 
spinsters who have not secured even one?” 

“ Well—er—that was not quite what I had 
in my mind; but now that you mention it, I 
am inclined to agree.” 

“ Have you ever thought about the best way 
to approach a widow on the subject of matri- 
mony?” Mr. Jellybond asked. 

“Er—no,” said Mr. Worringham. “ Is 
there—er—do you not—er—in a word, what 

Begun in Harper’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XX XIII. 


difference would you make in the case of a 
widow ?” 

“Well, from observation I gather that to 
win a spinster is one thing, but to win a 
widow is quite another,” Mr. Jellybond as- 
sured him confidentially. “To win a spinster 
you must make her understand that you can- 
not live without her; but to win a widow you 
must make her feel that she cannot live 
without you. Without caring a rap for you 
as a man, she may dote upon you as an addi- 
tion to her comfort.” 

“ Indeed!” said Mr. Worringham, much im- 
pressed. 

The thud of a horse’s hoofs on the turf be- 
hind them caused them both to look round. 

“Cadenhouse!” Mr. Worringham ejacu- 
lated. 

A curious change passed over Mr. Jelly- 
bond Tinney. It was as if his whole person 
had stiffened into an expression of suspense. 
The horseman pulled up and dismounted 
when he came abreast of them. He greeted 
Mr. Worringham, then glanced casually at 
Mr. Jellybond, whom he had not met before. 
The vicar introduced them. 

“T am glad to have the pleasure of meet- 
ing Lord Cadenhouse at last,” said Mr. Jelly- 
bond Tinney. 

“Have you been some time in the neigh- 
borhood, then?” Cadenhouse asked. 

“Tt was Mr. Jellybond Tinney who bought 
the Swiss Cottage,” Mr. Worringham inter- 
posed. 

“ Oh, really!” said Cadenhouse,on whom the 
information made no impression whatever, so 
little did anything that happened in the 
neighborhood interest him in those days. But 
his polite affectation of interest, which con- 
veyed the most perfect indifference, instead 
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of offending Mr. Jellybond Tinney, seemed to 
have the effect of setting him at ease again. 
The tension of his attitude relaxed, and al- 
though he continued watchful, he ceased to be 
anxious. 

All three walked on together, Cadenhouse 
leading his horse. The long facade of the 
house lay before them, whitening in the sun- 
The stiff flower-beds of the sunken 
Italian garden glowed with color. A statue 
here and there in the distance gleamed white 
against the dark brightness of the evergreen 
shrubs. Mrs. Kingconstance had done her 
worst with gray stucco and debased ornamen- 
tation to make the house rococo, and although 
the stately line of the old Elizabethan man- 
sion held its own against the degradation, no 
one of taste could see it and not sigh for 
the quiet richness of the deep red brick, 
mellowed by age, which had been its original 
boast. 


shine. 


At one end of the terrace, bright-colored 
parasols proclaimed the presence of ladies. 
Mrs. Kingeonstance and her sister-in-law were 
seated there idling, with books on their laps, 
in which apparently they took no interest. 
The gentlemen joined them, and instantly all 
was animation. 

Clodd had appeared opportunely to lead 
away Cadenhouse’s horse; but having done so, 
he returned. He had seen Mr. Jellybond com- 
ing, and thinking only his own important 
business could have brought him to the house, 
he stationed himself conspicuously at a little 
distance in an awkward attitude, and waited 
to be summoned. He had been hovering about 
all the morning, specially well dressed, with 
a view to making his application for promo- 
tion in person; but had not the courage to ap- 
proach the presence unsupported. 

“How ridiculous Clodd looks 
there,” said Miss Kingconstance. 
does he think he’s doing?” 

“What do you want, Clodd?” Mrs. King- 
constance asked, apathetically. 

Clodd came forward, doffed his cap, and 
looked at Mr. Jellybond Tinney; but that 
gentleman, taken unawares by his ill-timed 
arrival on the scene, could think of no way 
to account for it. 


standing 
“ What 


“What do you want—er—my good lad?” 
he asked. 

Clodd hoiding his cap in both hands, and 
every now and then giving it a twirl in his 
nervousness, looked hard at him. 

“ The place,” he jerked out with a gasp. 
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“ By-the-way, Clodd,” Mrs. Kingconstance 
exclaimed, suddenly rousing herself, “ will 
you be good enough to explain what you 
meant by telling Miss Julia that impertinent 
falsehood yesterday evening, and what you 
were talking to Miss Lorraine about at the 
window? What had you been doing for Miss 
Lorraine? Now, don’t tell me any preposter- 
ous stories.” 

Great drops of perspiration stood on the 
culprit’s forehead. He twirled his cap, and 
appealed with a look to Mr. Jellybond Tin- 
ney; but that gentleman was severely neu- 
tral. 

“Well?” said Mrs. Kingconstance impa- 
tiently. 

Cadenhouse would have retired; but Miss 
Kingconstance playfully barred the way with 
her parasol. 

“There’s something interesting coming,” 
she whispered. “ Do wait and hear.” 

Mr. Worringham sat with his hands crossed 
on the top of his stick, absently blinking at 
the scene. 

“Well, m’m,” Clodd stammered at last, 
scraping his foot on the ground, “I’m very 
sorry, m’m. I wouldn’t ’a’ told Miss Julia 
no lies if she ’adn’t ’a’ asked no questions, 
on’y she come a-sneakin’ and a-listenin’ at the 
window—” 

Mrs. Kingconstance stopped him with a 
gesture. 

“Remember of whom you are speaking, 
sir,” she exclaimed. 

Clodd looked at her stupidly with his mouth 
open, and then turned to Mr. Jellybond Tin- 
ney. 

“Innocent of offence!” that gentleman 
ejaculated. “It is his way of expressing him- 
self. These gentry can only tell their stories 
in their own way.” 


, 


“Pray let him go on in his own way,” said 
Miss Kingconstance languidly. “It promises 
to be unique.” 

“Go on, then,” said Mrs. Kingeonstance, 
resigning herself to the clownish simplicity of 
Clodd. 

“ A-sneakin’ and a-listenin’ at the window,” 
he repeated doggedly, “to wot I was a-sayin’ 
to Miss Lorraine; but bein’ as she was round 
t’ corner, she on’y ’eard enough to mak’ ’er 
cu’yous, an’ she ses to me, ‘ Clodd,’ she ses, 
w’en Miss Lorraine ’ad gone, ‘ I’ll gi’e yew tew 
’arf-soverins,’ she ses, ‘to tell me wot yer’ve 
bin a-doin’ fur Lorrhine,’ ses she.” Here Clodd 
gave his hat a twirl, and looked at the group, 
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“ 4 CURIOUS CHANGE PASSED OVER MR. JELLYBOND TINNEY.” 


Drawn by A. I. Kevirr. 


as who should say: “ That’s iniquity for you, 
if you like!” “I tol’ ’er it wer’n’t nawthin’ 
in pertic’lar,” he stolidly pursued, “but she 
wouldn’t believe that, an’ she stretched out ’er 
’and in the dark, an’ she ses: ‘ Clodd,’ ses she, 
‘’ere’s the tew ’arf-soverins,’ she ses; ‘ now tell 
us,’ she ses; ‘and wotever yew do, don’t come 
fur to go fur to tell me no lies, else yew’ll be 
’ad oop afore me ma, an’ then yew’ll catch it, 
won’t yew, oh no!’” Clodd gave his cap a 
twirl by way of punctuation. “ Well, m’m,” 


he continued, “I tried ’ard to convince ’er it 
wasn’t nawthin’; but she’d got it into ’er ’ead 
contrariwise, an’ nowt wouldn’t convince ’er 
she was wrong, so I jest tol’ ’er summat to git 
rid uf ’er—an’ that summat were so werry 
ridic’lous,” Clodd concluded with a grin, 
“that if Miss Julia ’adn’t ’a’ bin in sech a 
*urry to b’lieve anythink, she’d ‘a’ knowed i’ 
’arf a minet as ’twas lies.” 

“ How wicked of you!” Mrs. Kingconstance 
cried. 
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“Beg pardon, m’m,” said Clodd, with a 
scrape of his foot. “It were tew sixpences,” 
he added, “as Miss Julia passed off on us i’ 
the dark fur tew ’arf-soverins.” 

“That must be another fabrication, I am 
sure,” said Mrs. Kingconstance, appealing to 
them all. “Julia never could have done such 
a thing.” 

“ Except by mistake,” Mr. Jellybond quali- 
fied. 

“Doubtless a mistake,” said Miss King- 
constance slowly, with equivocal emphasis, 
leaning back in her chair and looking up at 
the sky. 

“ But what were you talking to Miss Lor- 
raine about?” Mrs. Kingeonstance demanded. 
“You have not told us that yet; and you had 
something mysterious to say to her which you 
wanted to keep secret.” 

Clodd looked at her, then looked at the 
ground stupidly, and twirled his cap. 

“Well?” said Mrs. Kingconstance, impa- 
tiently. “I’m waiting.” 

Clodd shuffled his feet and twirled his cap 
in an ecstasy of nervousness. 

“Well, m’m,” he began, “ Miss Lorraine’s 
very pertic’lar about her garding, and I hes to 
’elp ’er wi’ it, an’ she tol’ me to get it tidied 
oop fur t’ beddin’-out plants which did ought- 
er ’a’ bin put in las’ week. That wer’ three 
days ago. But I’s not much on a gardener, 
m’m, though smart enough at in-door work” 

-he looked at Mr. Jellybond—“ an’ I clean 
forgot; an’ Miss Lorraine called me fur every- 
think w’en she went an’ found ’em bulbs still 
in. But she’s a rare un, m’m, Miss Lorraine 
is, an’ any one on us ’ud do anythink to please 
er; an’ I felt more mad because I’d forgot t’ 
garding than I felt riled at bein’ called 
fur it.” 

“ A very proper sentiment,” Mr. Jellybond 
murmured. 

Mrs. Kingeonstance smiled agreement. 

“ So I cleaned oop in a ’urry yestiddy after- 
noon,” Clodd, thus encouraged, continued with 
slow emphasis, “ an’ as luck would ’av it, I see 
Miss Lorraine a-comin’ in jest as I were goin’ 
*ome, an’ I made so bold as to arsk to speak to 
’er, fur I wanted ter let ’er know as I were 
sorry fur my furget, an’ I thowt she’d be 
pleased b’cos as I wot I could 
ter—” 

“Atone for it,” Mr. Jellybond suggested, 
with approbation. “ You felt you had been 
in the wrong, and having made what repara- 
tion you could, you wished to be forgiven. 


done ter— 
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Quite the right feeling—quite the right feel- 
ing, indeed.” 

“Quite the right feeling,” Mrs. Kingcon- 
stance echoed. : 

These soft plaudits were sweet to Clodd, 
but they threatened to be his undoing, for the 
moment he felt his audience with him he 
began to lose his head. 

“ As I sed afore, m’m,” he plunged on, “ I 
seed Miss Lorraine a-comin’ oop t’ drive wi’ 
’er shoes an’ stockin’s i’ ’er ’and—” 

Everybody sat up suddenly. 

“With what in her hand?” Mrs. Kingcon- 
stance exclaimed. 

Clodd clapped his hand on his mouth, a 
gesture which, under the circumstances, high- 
ly resembled the proverbial late locking of 
the stable door. 

“ He said ‘ with her shoes and stockings in 
her hand,’” Miss Kingconstance 
with a suppressed smile. 

Clodd assented. He saw that there was no 
help for it. 

“Do you mean to say that Miss Lorraine 
Kingconstance had nothing on her feet?” her 
mother demanded. 

“TI didn’t look fur to see, m’m,” Clodd 
answered discreetly. 

“You said she had her shoes and stockings 
in her hand?” 

“ Yes, m’m.” 

“Do you think,” said Mrs. Kingconstance, 
turning to them all imploringly—“do you 
think that a daughter of mine could have 
been walking about barefooted ?” 

No one ventured to deny it. 

“ Where is Lorraine?” her mother asked. 

“Would it not be just as well to conclude 
the examination of Clodd?” Mr. Jellybond 
ventured to suggest. 

“Have you anything more to tell?” Mrs. 
Kingeonstance snapped, impatiently. 

“ No, m’m,” said Clodd. 

“Then you may go.” 

Clodd awaited no second bidding. 

“ Now, what is to be done?” said Mrs. King- 
constance. 

But before any one could reply, the first 
rumble of the great gong in the hall was 
heard, and as the velvet tones, swelling in 
volume, rolled out crescendo, Mrs. Kingcon- 
stance’s perturbation subsided. There 
lobster mayonnaise for luncheon. She 
with a sigh of relief. 

“ Let us go in,” she said. 

Mr. Jellybond offered her his arm. 


observed 


was 


rose 
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““*1 SEED MISS LORRAINE A-COMIN’ OOP T DRIVE WI’ HER SHOES AN’ STOCKIN’S Y ’ER ’AND—’ ” 


Drawn by A. L Keucer. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


T was the old story. One person goes in to 

eat lobster mayonnaise, while another goes 

out to weep bitterly. Clodd knew he had 
made a mess of it, and fled from the spot head- 
long, as if by haste he could escape from his 
own indiscretion. 

“ Oh, desh it!” he exclaimed, stopping short 
in a shady alley, and bringing down a clinch- 
ed fist on one side. “Oh, deng it!” he cried, 
bringing down the other fist on the other side, 
and making a bow of his back. “ Oh, wot a 
fule I’s bin, to be sure!” he groaned, raising 
both fists and bringing them down together. 

Babs, coming up behind him from under 
the trees, was in time to witness this perform- 
ance. 

“ Have you lost anything, Clodd?” she said. 

Clodd turned to her with a distorted coun- 
tenance. 

“Miss Lorraine,” he whimpered, “I's as 
good as split on you.” 

“Well, and after that?’ said Babs, eying 
him contemptuously. 

Clodd shook both his clinched fists at the 
landscape in despair of the whole position. 

“ Not but what yew can square it,” he said 
suddenly, pulling himself together and be- 
coming confidential. “ Mr. Jellybond Tinney, 
’e’s squared it fur Miss Julia.” 

“What had Miss Julia been doing?’ 
“She made b’lieve in the dark as two six- 
nees was two ’arf-soverins.” 

“ Clever of her,” said Babs, laconically. 
“But Mr. Jellybond ’e said of course it 
were by mistake she done it.” 

“ Clever of him,” said Babs. “ But how did 
I come in?” 

“ They'll be a-wantin’ of yew to arsk if yew 
was walkin’ out yestiddy barefoot,” Clodd 
answered evasively. “If yer ma ’ears as yew 
did, she’ll think worse on yew nor if yew’d set 
t’ house afire. I didn’t split intentional,” he 
added, in eager self-justification ; “but I got 
sorter confused like, an’ let out as ’ow I'd 
seed yew wi’ yer shoes and stockin’s i’ yewr 
‘and. But I tol’ ’em I didn’t look to see if 
yew’d none on yer feet as well, thinkin’ likely 
yew'd ’ave more nor one pair; so yew’ve got 
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the cue, miss.” 

“ Thank you,” said Babs, dryly. 

On the way in she lingered, looking up at 
the house intently, as if she were asking some 
question of it. In the hall she encountered 
the butler. 


“TI say, Benson, what’s the pet dish for 
luncheon to-day ?” she asked. 

“ Lobster mayonnaise, miss.” 

“ And champagne ?” 

“ Yes, miss.” 

Babs threw up her hat. It descended on 
Jenson’s head. His dignity was marred for 
a moment by a twinkle in his eye. He knew 
as well as Babs did that she would have no 
occasion to be afraid of her mother’s severity 
once it was tempered by lobster salad and 
champagne. 

“Have they been round yet?” she said. 

“They are being partaken of just at this 
moment, miss.” 

Babs glanced at the clock. 

“They'll take a few minutes to act,” she 
remarked. “I might as well make myself 
tidy.” 

She ran up stairs, and a little later burst 
into the dining-room with her usual impetu- 
osity. Seeing Cadenhouse, she stopped short, 
her face lighted up, the delicate shell-pink of 
her cheeks deepened, and a smile of irrepres- 
sible gladness enhanced the charm of her eyes 
and mouth. 

When the greetings were over, Babs stood a 
moment reflecting. Cadenhouse was seated at 
her mother’s right, with Miss Kingconstance 
beside him. 

“Oh dear, I don’t know where to sit,” said 
Babs. “I want to be beside Cadenhouse, and 
opposite to him as well—beside him to talk 
to him, and opposite to him to see him. Per- 
haps opposite to him’s the best,” she pursued. 
“Mr. Jellybond, move up a little higher, like 
good soul.” 

Mr. Jellybond complied effusively. 
“ Really, Babs!” Mrs. Kingeonstance rem- 
onstrated. 

“Tt’s all right, mamma,” said Babs with a 
smile. “ How about that mayonnaise ?”’ 

“ Oh,” said Mrs. Kingeonstance, addressing 
herself to the subject with the serious interest 
she felt in it, nicely tempered by the becoming 
modesty of a hostess, “it was really rather 
nice.” 

“ Excellent,” Mr. Jellybond ejaculated. 

Babs looked round. 

“ Where’s dear Julia?” she asked. 

“You know, dear,” her mother answered. 
“ She’s gone to lunch with Meg Normanton.” 

“What a bother!” said Babs. “I like to 
have the whole family and half the neighbor- 
hood here on these occasions. But never 
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mind. Fire away! 
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“What do you mean, Babs?” her mother 
asked. 

“ The row, of course,” said Babs, noiselessly 
clapping her little hands, an habitual gesture. 
* Aren’t we going to have a row?” she added, 
with a disappointed air. 

They all tried not to smile, but with indif- 
ferent Jenson deftly refilled the 
Mrs. Kingeonstance 
sipped and looked from Mr. Jellybond to 
Cadenhouse for inspiration, then sipped 


success. 


champagne glasses. 


again. 

“ Now, don’t you be asking any one’s ad- 
vice, mamma,” Babs warned her. “ Remem- 
ber your promise. This is our game. The 
others may look on and applaud if they like; 
but they mustn’t interfere. It’s you to play.” 

“ Babs,” said Mrs. Kingconstance, attempt- 
ing to be severe, “ you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself.” 

“T’ll try,” said Babs. 

Cadenhouse’s countenance relaxed. 

“One to me,” said Babs. “It’s your turn 
again, mamma.” 

“But really, Babs,” said Mrs. Kingcon- 
stance with quivering lips, “this is very seri- 
ous—this—this story.” 

“Tf it be true,” 
ously. 


Mr. Jellybond put in pi- 


“Clodd says he saw you with your shoes 
and stockings in your hand. What have you 
to say to that?” 

“ Well,” said Babs deliberately, “ I confess 
it isn’t the usual place for them; but I had 
my reasons.” 

“Oh dear!” 
ed. “It is 
barefooted ¢ 
a thing ?”’ 

“ Don’t be shocked, mamma,” Babs pleaded. 
“There’s plenty of precedent for walking 
barefooted. There’s holy writ, isn’t there, Mr. 
Worringham? Lots of people did it in days 
of yore. It was quite the thing at one time to 
burnish your soul by bruising your feet.” 

“ Really, Babs, how could you?” Mrs. King- 
constance helplessly ejaculated. 

Then there was a pause. 

“Trial over?” said Babs at last. 
pleads guilty. 


Mrs. Kingeonstance exclaim- 
true, then? You walking 
What could make you do such 


were 


“ Culprit 
You can defer sentence or pro- 
nounce it at once, as you like; or you can, 
being a good, kind, generous, dear mamma, 
grant a free pardon in honor of the occasion. 
Pil put it to the vote. Those who are for a 
free pardon hold up their hands.” 

Everybody held up a hand except Mr. Jelly- 
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bond Tinney, who in his enthusiasm held up 
two. 

“Carried unanimously,” he said, amidst a 
burst of hilarity in which Mrs. Kingeonstance 
joined, in spite of herself. 

“That’s my game, I 
“ And now for some food.” 


think,” said Babs. 


CHAPTER XXV 
FTER luncheon Babs wanted to take 
possession of Cadenhouse. He was 
standing in a window talking to Miss 
Kingconstance, and Babs joined them there. 

“ Babs,” said her aunt, “ you’re a dreadful 
child!” 

Babs owned to it unaffectedly. 

“And the worst of it is, auntie,” she said, 
“Tm not child enough to be so dreadful. I 
am growing up. I have bursts of young-lady- 
like feeling that distress me.” 

“ But why don’t you make up your mind to 
be a young lady at once?” said Cadenhouse. 

“ Would you love me if I did?” Babs asked, 
wistfully. 

Miss Kingeonstance and Cadenhouse ex- 
changed smiling glances. 

“We do love you, Babs,” 
sured her. 

“ Oh yes, of course I know,” Babs answered, 
impatiently. “ But that is not what I mean, 
and you know it is not. You know that I 
want you to love me—me—and only me. Why 
don’t you?” 


Cadenhouse as- 





Cadenhouse looked at her benignly. 

“You’re younger than you think you are, 
Babs,” he said. 

“When you look down upon me from that 
height, I am old and seared and gray,” she 
answered bitterly, “ because you despise me.” 

“7 despise you?” he exclaimed. 

“No, you don’t even despise me,” she re- 
joined. “ You don’t think enough about me 
for that. To you I am just an ordinary little 
piece of furniture, slightly ornamental, but 
not at all useful. I should make no gap in 
your life were I to be removed.” She looked 
up at Cadenhouse, half hoping that he woyld 
contradict her; but he remained silent, grave- 
ly considering. 

Miss Kingeonstance felt 
ward, and broke it ruthlessly. 

“ But come now, let us discuss you, Babs,” 
she said. “ You’re tired of being a dreadful 
child—I suppose that is what you mean, 


Babs ?” 


the pause awk- 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. P. UPJOHN 


HAD been travelling in Eu- 
rope when I heard of my 
grandfather’s death. I did 
not expect to profit’ by his 
demise, for I should inherit 





all that remained of my grand- 
mother’s property after he was gone. That 
was willed by, and signed in the strong bold 
hand of my grandmother. 

We were never great friends, my grand- 
father and I, his affection having been be- 
stowed upon my cousin Edward because of his 
likeness to his, Edward’s, mother. She was 
my grandfather’s daughter by a first mar- 
riage, and grandfather loved her and her son 
as much as grandmother—I will not say 
hated them; she was, however, more than in- 
different to them. 

I had always been my grandmother’s fa- 
vorite, and it was to her alone that | 
indebted for my prosperity. 
nie! How she loved me! 
she was of Edward! 

In her youth my aunt Rebecca had run 
away with a handsome flashy fellow, who had 
impressed the pretty country girl as some- 
thing beyond all of which had ever 
dreamed or read. Roswell Swayne possessed 
but little of this world’s goods, but he im- 
that he was marrying an heiress, 
knowing nothing of Aunt Rebecca’s parent- 
age, or cf my grandmother’s aversion to the 
children of the previous brood. 

By my grandmother’s will everything that 
she owned was left to me, excepting enough 
to support my grandfather during his life. 
After that the principal was also to come to 
The old house at Wallingford was willed 
to me unless I refused to accept it. In that 
case I was to make a deed of gift of the place 
to whom I pleased, the stipulation being that 
the owner should live in the old house eight 
months out of the year—I have always felt 


was 
Poor old gzTran- 
And how jealous 


she 


agined 


that my grandmother knew what disposition 
I would make of it—and now, my grand- 
father was dead, the property had been paid 
over to me, and only the old house was sway- 
ing in the balance, and that was because I 
had not expressed my determination with re- 
gard to it. 

When I walked into Mr. Birkhead’s office 
and declared my intention to go up that day 
to Wallingford, he seemed surprised. He 
was an uncle of Edward’s, my aunt Rebecca’s 
brother—though somehow he never seemed 
to me to be a relative of mine—and knew 
the terms of the will. 

“T suppose it’s as good a time to go as 
any,” said he, looking up at me from under 
his bushy eyebrows, which partly hid the 
searching expression of his eyes, as his great 
mustache hid what I had always felt was 
a cruel and jealous mouth. It seems need- 
less to say that I had never liked Mr. Birk- 
head. 

“Tt’s pretty cold weather,” said I. “Is 
it far out in the country—the house, I 
mean ?” 

“It’s five or six miles from the station, but 
you'll find a cab; or wire, and they are sure 
to meet you.” And then he repeated, “ Sure 
to meet you,” and glanced at me again. 

It may seem strange that I had never seen 
the house which my grandmother had left 
me in her will. She had owned a very good, 
if old-fashioned, city house, and also a com- 
fortable summer cottage upon the shores of 
a New England bay, in one or the other of 
which, when I came from school, I found her 
established with my grandfather. Though 
the house at Wallingford had been in her 
family for generations, she had not lived in 
it during my recollection, but there she used 
to go early in the spring, and get it ready 
for the summer tenants, to whom she rented 
it for a small sum. It was closed in the win- 
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hear Mr. 
would be sure to 


ter. What was my surprise to 
Birkhead say that “ they ” 
meet me! 

“It is occupied, then ?” 

“Oh yes; didn’t you know that? It has 
been occupied ever since your dear grand- 
mother’s death.” It seemed to me that he 
alluded to my grandmother with a hissing 


note in his voice, but I understood it. Grand- 


mother had not been any too kind to his sis- 
Edward’s mother, and I could 
Grandmother had been a 


ter Rebecca, 


not blame him. 
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ing Edward behind her skirts, as if afraid 
to hear what- grandmother might be going to 
say to her. 

I should have said that Aunt Rebecca’s hus- 
band had been a flashy adventurer, who had 
thought her the daughter of rich parents, 
and who deserted her and her child when he 
found that the money belonged to my grand- 
mother, and that grandfather could not give 
or leave her a penny. I can see now the 
frightened look with which Aunt Rebecca 
raised her eyes to grandmother’s when she 








“EACH ONE RAISED HIS FINGER TO HIS CAP IN SALUTE.” 
Drawn by F. P. Ursoun. 


severe old lady; it seemed to me that I was 
the only creature in the world that she truly 
loved. She lavished her devotion and ca- 
resses on me, and I loved her in return. She 
lavished her wealth on me also, and I can 
honestly say that, pleasant as it was for a 
young fellow to have plenty of that neces- 
sary commodity about him or in the bank 
awaiting his drawing, it played not the slight- 
est part in my love for my grandmother. 

I can remember my aunt Rebecca slid- 
ing into the breakfast or dining room, hold- 


Vot. XX XIIT.—94 


asked for some little dainty for Edward, and 
I remember too well the grudging way in 
which grandmother acceded to her request. 

It was all very painful to me, for I loved 
poor, gentle, spirit-broken Aunt Rebecca, 
and Edward and I were chums and playfel- 
lows. I had often sent his mother, unknown 
to himself, a check from my overflowing 
bank account, for which she thanked me with 
eloquent looks if we met in grandmother’s 
presence, and with the sweetest of kisses 
when her step-mother was not by. 
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Grandmother watched us jealously, and 
often asked me if I had been with my aunt, 
and many a fib I have told to prevent an out- 
burst of angér upon the head of that sweet, 
uncomplaining creature. 

I had heard that Edward’s father, Mr. 
Swayne, had married Aunt Rebecca when 
grandmother was staying at the Wallingford 
house. She had run away with him from 
there. Many things had. happened at the 
Wallingford house, and now I was to see 
my lovely, interesting old inheritance for 
the first time in my life. 

It was the 24th of December when I ar- 
rived at home from Europe. I had intended 
going up to Wallingford at once, but Mr. 
Birkhead was so unusually attentive and kind 
that I was over-persuaded by him to stay in 
town until the next day. 

“Edward will be coming back from the 
West,” he said. 

“ What is Edward doing?” I asked. 

“Oh, the usual hard grind of the young 
man without fortune. He is trying to make 
both ends meet. It is dreadful for a gentle- 
man to be obliged to travel about with sam- 
ples, and sell to and for men who ought to be 
blacking his boots.” 

“T ought to be blacking Edward’s boots 
myself; Mr. Birkhead,” said I. “ He’s a great 
deal better fellow than Iam. You know how 
often I have offered—” 

“ Offering isn’t doing,” said Mr. Birkhead. 
You know he can’t accept, but there are 
ways—” 

“T wish you had broken the will,” said I. 

“T tried to,” said Mr. Birkhead, frankly, 
“but it was too good a one. Perhaps when 
you come back from Wallingford—”’ He 
looked at me searchingly. 

“Yes, when I come back from Walling- 
ford,” said I, “we must certainly manage 
something for Edward.” 

“He is engaged—engaged to my little Bet- 
ty, his cousin,” said Mr. Birkhead. “If he 
had only a little more money, or if he owned 
the old house, he could live there for—for 
a part of—part of the year—for a part of the 
year—at least.” 

“When I return you must help me to do 
something for Edward,” said I. I had never 
known that Mr. Birkhead was such a stam- 
merer. 

“The thing is,” said Mr. Birkhead, “ to do 
it without his knowing it. He won’t accept 
anything willingly. Of that I am sure.” 
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“ We will see,” said I. 

So, listening to Mr. Birkhead’s suggestion, 
I staid on at the club, waiting for Edward 
to turn up. On the fourth day I wrote a 
note to him, asking when he expected Edward 
back. 

The answer came, “ The day after to-mor- 
row. Come down to see me the day after 
to-morrow, and | shall have some news.” 

Two more days passed, and having heard 
nothing of Edward’s arrival, at about eleven 
o’clock I went down to Mr. Birkhead’s office. 

“Mr. Birkhead said that if you ealled you 
were to wait, please, sir,” said the pale clerk. 

I waited impatiently for over an hour, and 
then Mr. Birkhead came in. 

“So sorry to have kept you waiting,” said 
Mr. Birkhead, who looked, however, more than 
pleased. 

“T don’t mind waiting,” I answered. “ My 
only hurry is to catch the train for Walling- 
ford.” 

“That train is pulling out of the Grand 
Central Station,” said Mr. Birkhead, glancing 
at the clock as he spoke. “ The twelve-two.” 

“Do you mean to say that that is the only 
train which will pull out of the Grand Cen- 
tral Station to-day?” I asked, laughing. 

“ No, certainly not. But it’s the only train 
that will connect with the through express 
which stops at Bridgetown. At Bridgetown, 
you know, you have to cross the middle land 
and get over to the local at Harborough. 
That will take you an hour, and the locals 
run only twice a day from Harborough. You 
couldn’t leave Bridgetown to-night, if you 
were there, and the local starts to-morrow 


night at nine-thirty-three for Wayside.” 


(How pat he had it all!) “It’s an hour’s 
ride to Wayside, and a drive of five or six 
miles from there to Wallingford.” 

“What possessed my grandmother to live 
in such an out-of-the-way place?” I exclaim- 
ed. 

“Only because her grandfather had lived 
there before her,” answered Mr. Birkhead. 

“T don’t see what Edward would do in such 
a lonely place,” said I. 

“Try him and see,” said Mr. Birkhead. 


“ When is Edward coming?” said I. “ Have 


you any news?” 

“ We-e-ll, not exactly; I am not sure. I 
think it’s as well for you to wait no longer 
for Edward.” 

Here I perceived a yellow paper lying at 
my feet, and thinking that I had dropped an 
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invitation from .a club friend, who lived at 
Morristown, to come out and spend the night, 
I stooped, as Mr. Birkhead turned to get me a 
time-table, picked it up, and stuffed it in my 
pocket. 

“I’m sorry about Edward,” said I. “I 
think perhaps I would better wait until he 
comes, then we can go up there together.” 

“1 wouldn’t wait any longer,” said Mr. 
3irkhead. “ There’s no certainty when he 
will arrive now, and if he does come I can 
keep him until you return. When will you 
come back ?”’ 

“ The day after to-morrow,” said I. “ That 
will be— Why, it will be New-Year’s day, 
Mr. Birkhead! And to-morrow night will be 
New-Year’s eve. I’ve half a mind to stop 
and spend it with Edward.” 

“T told you that there’s no certainty of his 
return,” said he, shortly. 

“Tt would be pleasant to spend New-Year’s 
eve with friends,” said I. Mr. Birkhead 
glanced at me, and I saw that a sort of shud- 
der took possession of his frame. I looked at 
him curiously. 

“Did you see that?” said he. “I believe I 
get worse and worse every year. It’s a ner- 
vous affection. My wife says it grows upon 
me. She wants me to stop working, but how 
ean I, Philip, how can I?” 

I felt sorry for Mr. Birkhead, and when I 
remembered his pale little wife and rapidly 
growing family, I felt more so, and inwardly 
determined to try, when I returned, to do 
something for him, get him a more paying 
position if possible—a place where his woe- 
begone face would not reproach me any more. 

“Well, good-by,” said I. “Love to Ed- 
ward. Tell him I hope to see him on New- 
Year’s day.” And I flung myself out into 
the crisp winter air. 

The next morning I threw a few necessaries 
into a satchel, and was in the twelve-two train 
when it pulled out of the Grand Central Sta- 
tion. The ride for the first part of the way 
was well known to me, but after I reached 
Bridgetown it became a ferra incognita. I 
took a sleigh at Bridgetown, and wrapped in 
buffalo-skins, I drove across the country to 
the other road, and waited at Harborough 
until the slow local came rumbling along. 
To pass the hours, I went up to the country 
hotel and got supper, dawdling over it, as I 
had an hour or more at my disposal; and 
I walked down to the station again as the local 
came rumbling in. 
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The train seemed made for the incon- 
venience of the passengers — passenger, I 
might say, for I seemed to be the only one— 
and the conductor seemed in no hurry to 
start. We reached Wayside about ten-thirty. 
To yy surprise there was but one small house 
to be seen, which contained both passenger- 
room and freight-shed. As the jerking en- 
gine with its one car drew out of the station, 
leaving me the sole arrival deposited on the 
platform, I almost wished that I had not 
alighted, but had proceeded with the train, 
to return on the following day and visit my 
new possessions. There was one other human 
being alive, apparently, in Wayside besides 
myself. It was the station-master. I stood 
looking after the train, and the station-mas- 
ter stood looking at me; then he touched me 
on the arm. 

“T’m a-goin’ to shut up now,” he said. 

“Am I doing anything to prevent it?” I 
asked, politely. 

“No, sir, but it’s late, and I must be 
a-goin’ home.” 

“Which is the road to Wallingford?” I 
asked. 

“That one stretchin’ straight away from 
the station. Was you a-goin’ to Walling- 
ford ?” 

“Ves,” said I. 

“Whut! To-night?”’ 

“Yes, to-night. I must, for I must be back 
in town to-morrow.” 

“ How was ye goin’ to git there?” 

“Drive, I suppose.” 

“ The’ ain’t a horse in the place,” said the 
man. “ The’s a midwinter fair—races on the 
lake, and whut nut—over to Oaksby’s Corners 
to-morrow, and every one’s skinned out.” 

“Which way is Oaksby’s Corners?” 

The man pointed in a direction opposite 
from that which he had last indicated. 

I looked about me. There was nothing to 
be seen but the little station and a smaller 
house by the road-side farther on, where a 
dim light burned. 

“T’d offer ye a night’s lodgin’,” said the 
man, “ but my children’s got the scarlet fever, 
and my wife’s mother’s come down on us with 
her second husband. We’re crowded in so now 
that—” 

Then he looked at the little station. “Ye 
could sleep in the station, I suppose,” said he. 
“T hain’t no bed to give ye. Not that it’s 
allowed, but a gent like you—” 

I gazed along the moonlit, snowy road. It 
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sparkled as if strewn with jewels. I had 
slept for an hour or so in the close, stuffy 


train. The night, crisp but not too cold, 
tempted me. Suddenly my determination was 
made. 


“No,” said I. “ Ill walk.” 

“Walk to Wallingford?” said he. 

“Yes,” said I. “I’ve walked over twenty- 
five miles a day in Switzerland, and thought 
nothing of it, so here goes;” and I swung out 
into the brilliant night. 

“Hulloa!” I heard called after me. I 
turned. The man was holding out my satch- 
el at arm’s-length. 

“No, I won’t take that; Ill 
after it to-morrow,” and I was off. Pleasant 
anticipations filled my mind. At the other 
end lay a welcome, a cheery fire, a well-lighted 
house, for no one goes to bed on New-Year’s 
eve. It was just the time to meet my ten- 
ants, and partake of their good cheer. 


send or come 


I walked on at a good pace, covering my 
three miles, as I knew by experience, in less 
than the usual time, and then my fourth, 
whistling gayly as I went. At last I looked 
at my watch. I must have come five miles 
now, and it wanted but five minutes to 
twelve. I hoped that my tenants would still 
be awake, but I could not doubt 
a night as this. 

I had met no one thus far, and now was 
nearing the wood of which I had often heard 
my grandmother speak. She had said that it 
stretched along nearly a mile after leaving the 
old house, on the road. to the station at Way- 
side. The old pine wood! How well I re- 
membered grandmother’s description of it! 
“But your time to go there, Philip,” she 
used to “is in the time of the lilacs. 
Don’t forget that,dear—the time of the lilacs.” 
I could imagine how lovely it all would look 
in the time of the lilacs, and here on my first 
visit to the old place I was disobeying my 
grandmother’s injunction and visiting it dur- 
ing the coldest of our winter months. Well, 
it could not be helped; I would come again in 
the time of the lilacs, and, please God, Edward 
should come with me. 

As I neared the wood my spirits began to 
drag a little. The walk was longer than I had 
anticipated, the wind was chill, the road icy 
in places, and I just escaped several tumbles 
upon its slippery surface. 

The wood looked gloomy as I approached it, 
but no thought of fear entered my mind. 
Robbers do not lurk in winter woods, and | 


it on such 


say, 
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was an athletic voung fellow, and should not 
be afraid to resist any who might attack me. 
Just before I reached the opening in the 
wood where the road lost itself in the shadows 
of the old pines, I saw some one coming tow- 
ard 


me. He was running along the road, 
and as he neared me I saw that it was a 
youth of perhaps fifteen years of age. When 


he perceived me coming toward him, he 
stopped irresolutely, as if uncertain whether 
to proceed or not. Then he cast a quick look 
over his shoulder, then came on, running 
swiftly, and passed me by, hastening on his 
way toward Wayside. I called after him, 
knowing what lack of cheer or shelter he 
would find at the little station; but he threw 
up his arm his eyes and stumbled 
along the snowy road. “Some lad afraid of 
the dark!” I thought with pity, for I remem- 
bered my own childhood. 

I stepped boldly into the forest. 
road was thick with snow. Here the wind 
could not penetrate. The soles of my boots 
creaked as my feet struck the deep white 
mantle. I walked on very rapidly, for the 
deep blackness of the wood and the shadows 
of the trees oppressed me. 
between 
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The moon shining 
the branches seemed to cast their 
long reaching fingers across the road. 

Suddenly I heard footsteps. Ah! It would 
be pleasant to have company on the last small 
stretch of my journey. Could the footsteps 
be behind me? I turned. No! they were 
on the right, on the left also, of my path. 
Two figures had stepped out from the deep 
shadows on either side, and were keeping 
pace with me along the frozen highway. I 
glanced at the man upon my right, then at 
the man upon my left. They were dressed 
alike in a uniform which I had seen many a 
time in pictures of the Revolution, the uni- 
form which the Continentals had worn in 
our struggle for independence. “ Some mas- 
querade is going on,” said I to myself. “ They 
are proceeding to a fancy party, perhaps at 
the old house itself.” And I addressed them 
in turn. 

“You are going to Windsmere, the old 
house at Wallingford?” said I, first to the 
man upon my right, then to the man upon my 
left. There was no response. 

“You are trying to frighten me,” said I 
aloud, and laughed merrily, looking at them 
alternately. They did not turn their eyes 
upon me, but walked straight along the way, 
keeping pace with me toward the opening 
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which led out of the wood. I hurried my 
pace; they hurried theirs. Faster I walked; 
faster they also walked, until we came to the 
edge of the wood, and the road stretched 
brightly out before me again, relieved of the 
deep shadows of the sombre pines. I saw 
lights in the distance, and heard the neigh of 
horses. “The house,” said I aloud—* the 
house.” Was it my fancy, or did I hear a 
chorus of, “ The house—the house ”? Was it 
repeated in the voices of the two masquer- 
aders,- or was it my own voice which was 
echoed back to me from the black depths? 
I was out of the wood now, and speeding 
toward the distant light, and as I walked I 
turned with a parting glance over my shoul- 
der. My escorts had halted at the entrance 
of the wood, and were stationary, one on 
either side of the road which I had just passed 
over. They were standing at “ attention,” and 
as I looked back, each one raised his finger to 
his cap in salute, then wheeled about with 
simultaneous movement, and marched back 
over the way that he had come. 

“ Rather a stupid way of entertaining them- 


selves on so cold a night!” thought I. “ Per- 
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haps some prankish boys whose amusement it 
is to escort visitors through the wood, visit- 
ors who perhaps are going to the ball,” for 
I felt more sure than ever that some such 
event was in progress. 

And now as I walked, I discovered that the 
light which I had seen came from the win- 
dows of a house set back at some distance 
from great stone gates. It streamed out over 
the snow, bringing me cheer and courage. 
The gates were open, their massive stone 
posts standing up strong and gray. I went 
close, and in the bright light of the moon | 
deciphered the name. “ Windsmere,” though 
some of the letters had been filled with moss, 
which had dried there, and the snow stood in 
the interstices of the others. But I knew the 
house. I remembered the picture that used 
to hang in grandmother’s bed-room in the 
city. I could not be mistaken with that 
recollection in mind. 

I walked up the great circular drive, not 
too well kept, it seemed to me. As I ap- 
proached the house I perceived that my sur- 
mises had not been at fault. There was in- 
deed some sort of merrymaking going on. 
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There were carriages standing along the 
curve of the driveway, the coachmen, each 
one doubled up on his box, as if asleep, wait- 
ing patiently for the merry revellers, who, 
selfish as all such, were oblivious of the cold 
without hospitable walls. The car- 
riages were old-fashioned ones, such as coun- 
try people, it seemed to me, would use, and 
patch and mend and never part with, until 
they fell to pieces from very inability to hold 
together. Ah, how gay the house was! Here 
were comfort and weleome and cheer, old- 
fashioned cheer, and I gayly mounted the 
gray old steps. I could but perceive that one 
of the steps gave way under my foot, and I 
made a mental note that the repairs must be- 
I stood enthralled, and, fasci- 
nated, I looked in at the drawing-room win- 
dows, and I saw that that which I had antici- 
pated was in progress—a fancy party. The 
charming old-time dresses sent a thrill of 
pleasure to my artistic soul. 

I rang at the door—rather, I tried to—but 
no answering peal responded to my strong 
pull of the bell. Seeing a knocker, I reached 
my hand toward it, and rapped loudly. One 
side of the knocker gave way, and the screw 
fell into my hand, but at the summons which 
echoed through the house, as if it were quite 
empty, the door flew back, and I entered. 

The light streamed out from the open 
doors of the drawing-room upon my left, and 
there I saw that the ladies and beaux were 
just forming a minuet. The room seemed 
fairly well furnished, but I noticed that 
upon the walls were empty picture-frames, 
and that the portraits had either been stolen 
or taken away, which latter, after all, would 
have been the sane thing to do, when let- 
ting a house to strangers. 

There seemed to be no one to announce 
me, and I stood leaning in at the doorway 
looking on, pleased and interested, at the pret- 
ty seene. The were low and soft, 
and well-bred laughter filled the air. A lady 
with gray hair piled high sat at an old-fash- 
ioned harpsichord, and tinkled out a little old- 
fashioned tune. It was a perfect fancy 
party. Nothing had been forgotten, even to 
the ancient musical instrument, and the tray 
with the glasses of negus and toddy which 
stood on a table across the room. I felt some- 
what chilled, and would have crossed to take 
a warm drink had not the dance begun, and 
I could not now be guilty of such intrusion. 
First the quaintly dressed couples bowed to 
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partners, then to those at opposite corners, 
the beaux sweeping low to the floor, their 
powdered wigs and queues nearly touching 
the polished surface; and then the quaint 
old-fashioned music struck up and the dance 
began. In a further room I saw that a table 
was bountifully supplied, and that others who 
were not joining in the dance came and went, 
partaking of what seemed to be delightful 
and bountiful fare. I tried to get to this 
room, but the hall was so crowded with guests 
that I could not force my way in without 
some appearance of rudeness, and I waited, 
hoping that some one would come to my aid. 
Just here a solemn servant in a suit of black 
came and closed the doors of the drawing- 
room, and I was left in the dimly lighted hall. 

And now there fell upon my ear the slow 
shuffling steps of those who, descending, car- 
ry a heavy weight. I glanced upward. It 
was as I had feared; the festivity was marred 
by a solemn procession, and that was why the 
man in black had closed the doors. It was 
a coffin that these sombre-hued creatures car- 
ried, a coffin upon whose shining top were laid 
wreaths of white. I shrank against the wall 
and made way for the solemn procession. 
I was shocked that there should be scenes 
of festivity in this house of death. Down 
they came, and without noticing me, pro- 
ceeded to the door. I started to open it, but 
the black-coated man was there before me. 
He flung the great oak square wide. As 
it pushed backward it scraped, as if the hinges 
needed repairing. “I must have it done at 
onee,” I mused. “Strange that they have 
not complained of the disrepair. Possibly 
they have written to Mr. Birkhead, and he 
has forgotten to tell me.” Through the open- 
ing I saw standing at the foot of the steps a 
hearse such as I remembered in my childhood 
in country towns. The light of the moon 
shone full upon the driver, who did not move, 
however, nor look my way. I was lost in as- 
tonishment that occurrences of so different 
a character could take place in the house 
simultaneously. Just here I heard a voice 
that I knew. It was the voice of my aunt 
Rebecea’s husband, Mr. Swayne. I had hard- 
ly seen him since I reached man’s estate. 
He was coming down the stairs. When he 
saw me he stretched out his hand. I remem- 
bered his great blond mustache, small eyes, 
and his pitiless pasty face. 

“ Glad to see you, Phil. 
here?” he said. 


How did you get 
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“T walked over,” said I. “How did you 
get here?” 

“By a quicker way than that,” and he 
laughed. “TI didn’t expect to come at all. I 
was bidden late last night, and I came. You 
know they always have a New-Year’s-eve par- 
ty at the old house.” 

“T was never here before,” said I. “ But 
I believe I have heard something of the kind.” 

“JT wonder where Rebecea is,” said Mr. 
“Swayne. 

“She’s up at Waterville,” said I “I am 
going up there to see her when I get back.” 

Mr. Swayne laughed. “ Who told you so?” 
he said. 

“Mr. Birkhead,” said I. 

“ Well, he doesn’t know everything, as you 
will see when you return to town. Rebecca 
is to be here to-night.” 

Nonsense,” said 5. 

“Very well; you wait and see,” said Mr. 
Swayne with his disagreeable snarl. I had 
never disliked him so much as now, but he 
seemed to be at home here, which I certainly 
was not, though the house was my own; and 
I thought that in a moment more he would 
offer to introduce me to the lady of the house, 
my tenant, so I parleyed. 

“Tt seems strange,” said I, “to witness 
such a sight as that ’”—I nodded with my head 
toward the open door—“ and to know of the 
gayety that is going on inside of the great 
drawing-room.” 

“In the midst of life we are in death,” 
remarked Mr. Swayne, carelessly. “ They 
can’t help it. When a man dies he must be 
taken out, as I well know. I thought it 
rather decent of them to shut the doors. 
Why, out in the bush you often don’t have 
any one to take you out. You die alone.” 

“T wish they would close the front door 
and let me get into the dining-room,” said 
I. “I am cold.” 

“ Nothing to what you will be,” said Mr. 
Swayne, smiling pleasantly. 

“Cold from my long walk. I should like 
some of that negus.” 

“ You wouldn’t like it. It hasn’t any taste. 
I tried it as I came in. It doesn’t compare 
with what I used to get at the corner of 
Broadway and—let me see, what street? 
Well, Grandison’s, anyway, or the old Dutch 
Club. That was the liquor for my money.” 

“ Anything would be better than this,” said 
I. “This hall is very draughty. What a 
chill there is in the air!” : 
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“You forget that you are in another world 
up here, Phil,” said Mr. Swayne. “ We are 
a good bit away from New York, you know. 
How long did it take you to get here?” 

“T started yesterday at twelve-two from 
the Grand Central Station.” 

“So long as that? You ought to have seen 
me come. I came through a-kiting,” said Mr. 
Swayne, boastfully. “ To be sure, it will take 
my belongings a good deal longer, but I have 
all the clothes I need at present. I was in- 
vited to come, and, the invitation being very 
pressing, I accepted, and here I am. Rebecea 
was invited too. I am on the lookout for her 
now.” 

‘I am quite sure that she was not think- 
ing of it,” said I, “or Mr. Birkhead would 
have told me.” 

“ He didn’t know,” said Mr. Swayne. “ She 
only got her bid yesterday at two o’clock.” 

“Then she couldn’t possibly have reached 
here,” I asserted. 

“Qh yes, she could,” contradicted Mr. 
Swayne. “You don’t know’ everything, 
young man.” 

I saw that he was in one of those ugly 
moods in which I remembered to have seen 
him as a lad, and changed the subject by 
saying: 

“Can’t we pass the time until the proces- 
sion starts by going up stairs? I should like 
to take a look at the house. I don’t believe 
I shall ever come here again.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” said Mr. Swayne. 
“We all shall. Edward ’ll be here some day. 
By-the-way, how is Edward ?” 

“He was not at home,” said I. “ But he 
will be when I return.” We began to walk 
up the stairs, talking in low ones. 

“1 suppose the house is open to strangers,” 
said I. “It seems very much so.” 

“Well, I hardly think so, Phil,” answered 
my companion, “ but you are not a stranger. 
You are one of us to-night ”—I smiled to my- 
self—I, the owner—“ and on this night of all 
nights in the year every one who has any 
claim is welcome, I believe. When Rebecca 
comes she’ll explain a good deal that you and 
I do not know.” 

I did not contradict him again, but said, 

“How can the tenants have a fancy ball 
when there is death in the house? It seems 
so inhuman.” 

“Yes, it does seem queer to me too, but 
then, you see, you and I are not yet accustom- 
ed to the ways of these people. I have come 
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from Australia. It’s all so different out 
there.” 

“When did you come?” I asked. “ Mr. 
3irkhead told me that you were still out there 
in the cattle business, that he heard from you 
now and then—” 

“Yes, and if I’d heard from him a little 
oftener, I shouldn’t be here to-day. Why, 
doe you know, Phil, the old curmudgeon hardly 
sent me enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether.” 

“ When did you leave there?” I asked. 

“What, Sidney? Yesterday morning.” 

“Left Australia yesterday morning!” I ex- 
claimed. Mr. Swayne nodded, and cocked 
one small eye at me, as if to say, “ Beat that 
record if you can.” 

I now felt that the man was entirely out 
of his mind, and reluctantly followed him up 
the stairs, where I had asked to be led, wish- 
ing to take advantage of the opportunity to 
see my grandmother’s house, as I was on the 
spot, and I knew that Mr. Swayne was quite 
at home in the place. It was not a neat 
house, and was, I thought, kept quite dif- 
ferently from what my grandmother would 
have kept it. The rooms were bare and dusty. 
The standing furniture only was there. The 
mirrors were covered with yellow muslin, and 
the picture-frames were all empty. 

“This was the old lady’s room,” said Mr. 
Swayne. “ There’s where her portrait used 
to hang. I remember coming up to see it 
with Rebecca. By-the-way, 1 wonder where 
Rebecea is.” 

At this further proof of the man’s strange 
eondition of mind I was not willing to remain 
longer in those upper rooms with him, and 
1 turned to descend the stairs. We went to- 
gether. I first, trembling, for fear that my 
aunt Rebecca’s husband might be up to some 
of the knavish tricks which he used to prac- 
tise, I had heard, even when he was sane. 
He might jump on my shoulders, or try to 
trip me up, or throw me down the flight of 
rickety stairs. 

“T think I'll get a drink and join you out- 
said Mr. Swayne. 

The door was still open, and, glad to escape 
from him, I walked out into the bitter night. 
The hearse had by this time drawn on, and 
was fast disappearing outside the gates. My 
eyes followed it along the drive. By its side I 
saw a female figure walking. She was clothed 
in black, her head was bent, and she held to 
the glass and the grim sides of the sombre 
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vehicle with despairing hands. As I drew 
near to her I heard footsteps behind me, and 
Mr. Swayne’s voice saying, 

“Hi, there! are you trying to get away 
from me?” , 

At the sound of his voice the figure in 
black turned, threw up her veil, and looked 
full at him and at me, and I saw the features 
of my aunt Rebecca. 

“ Roswell! Roswell!” was all that she said, 
but her ineffable smile of tenderness beamed 
at him from out the black close bonnet. 

“ Rebecea, old girl, I’ve come,” said Mr. 
Swayne, “and here’s Phil.” My aunt Re- 
becca gave me a kind glance, but her eyes, her 
looks, her love, her heart were all for the man 
who had treated her like a slave, hounded her, 
deserted her and her little child. As the 
funeral procession passed on I fell downward 
in the snow. 

It was daylight when I awoke to find myself 
jogging along over a rough road. I awoke 
to warmth. The sun was shining on me, and 
I was wrapped in buffalo robes, my head pil- 
lowed on something soft. I was lying out- 
stretched in a long wagon, and there I slept, 
and awoke, slept and awoke again; and when 
a bottle of strong liquid was placed to my 
willing lips, I drank deep of the reviving nec- 
tar, and slept again. Finally the stopping 
of the wagon awoke me. We were still at 
last. I heard voices. 

“Found him in the road, just in front 
of the old house. Don’t know where he was 
a-goin’, but he’d ’a’ died ef I’d ’a’ left him; 
so I picked him up and brought him along. 
Melindy’s sendin’ her hooked rugs to the fair, 
and it’s a good thing too; it giv him a bed 
to lie on. Guess he’s drunker ’n a cobbler, 
but thet’s better ’n dyin’ in the road in front 
o’ the old house. I took two or three pulls 
nryself comin’ past there.” 

The answering voice I recognized as that 
of the station-master, but I was too drowsy 
to say so. They lifted me out of the wagon, 
and carried me into the little station, which 
a red-hot stove made almost unbearable. I 
found my satchel lying on the floor, and there 
I rested, while the station-master and his wife 
plied me with questions. 

“Was you chilled through, and was that 
the reason why you fell down in the road ?” 

“Yes,” said I, “chilled through. By-the- 
way, give me the name, please, of the man 
who picked me up and made me drunk and 
saved my life.” 
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“Oh, that’s Jabez Whittaker. He’s gone 
on to the fair. He lives at Wilson’s Centre.” 

It is, I hope, needless to state here that 
Jabez Whittaker receives from the city each 
year a cask of fine old whiskey. 

“Can’t you eat nothin’?” asked the sta- 
tion-master’s wife, kindly. 

“ No,” said I, and to my shame be it said, 
two tears welled over and ran down my 
cheeks. I wiped them away indignantly. I 
could not remember the time since I was 
a grown man when I had shed a tear, ex- 
cept when my grandmother was dead. 

“Must ’a’ had a shock,” said the station- 
master’s wife, looking at me curiously; but 
she asked no more questions, and I lay there 
vaiting for the arrival of the local. 

I had the train nearly to myself, and ar- 
rived at Harborough in time to get what din- 
ner I was able to eat and start across the 
country for Bridgetown, where I was to 
catch the afternoon express. After I was 
seated in the state-room of the express train, 
which by good luck had not been engaged, 
and I could stretch myself out on the sofa, 
I tried to sleep, but the occurrences of the 
night were ever before me. Again I saw en- 
acted the dance, slow and stately, the dig- 
nified couples proceeding in measure to the 
tink-tinka-tinkle of the old-fashioned harpsi- 
chord. Again I saw that supper table loaded 
down with food. Again I met with Mr. 
Swayne, and heard his rasping voice. Again 
1 ascended the stairs with him, and walked 
through the deserted rooms. Again I de- 
scended, went out into the night, and saw my 
aunt Rebecca standing by that doleful car- 
riage in which we take our last journeys; 
and again my cheek was wet. I put my 
hand within my pocket to get my handker- 
chief. It was the wrong pocket, but I grasp- 
ed instead the telegram which I had picked 
up from off the floor of Mr. Birkhead’s office. 
I opened it lazily, wishing that I had accept- 
ed the invitation to Morristown rather than 
that I had started to meet, as yet I hardly 
dared to think what. On reading the first 
words of the message I sprang to my feet, 
and stood staring at the paper as if I were 
ineapable of reading my mother-tongue. 

“There must be some mistake,” said I 
aloud. “There must be some mistake;” and 
then I ran my eyes along the lines again. 

“Keep Philip,” it ran. “I shall be along 
this afternoon. Love to Betty. 

[Signed] EpwWarpb.” 
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And then, glancing hurriedly at the address, 
I read, “To Ashbel Birkhead.” The date 
was December the 31st. It had been sent 
on the previous morning. Mr. Birkhead had 
possessed the knowledge of Edward’s return 
before I entered his office. What could it 
mean’ Again and again I read the message, 
and after some time spent in conjecture I 
concluded that Mr. Birkhead had not wished 
me to remain in town. He had wished me 
to go away and spend New-Year’s eve at the 
old house at Wallingford. 

When I reached his office the next morn- 
ing he greeted me nervously. He seemed 
surprised to see me, and there was an addi- 
tional gloominess about him which puzzled 
me. I had made up my mind to give him no 
triumph, for my slow mind had at last grasp- 
ed the situation. But I could not prevent a 
slight tremor in my voice as I greeted him. 

“So you’re back,” said he, in a low, sub- 
dued tone. 

“Yes,” said I. “I’m back, and no thanks 
to you. Why did you let me take that long 
cold ride for nothing ?”’ 

“ For nothing?” he repeated after me. And 
then again, “ For nothing?” eying me nar- 
rowly the while, as if to catch me tripping. 

“Yes,” said I again, “for nothing. You 
told me that I would find tenants there.” 

“ And there was no one there?” 

“No; the door was bolted and _ barred. 
There was no one there.” 

“No one there?” he repeated after me, as 
if mystified. 

“TIT tell you there was no one there. The 
house was unoccupied.” 

“1 thought it would be occupied. No one 
there, you say? At what time did you 
arrive ?” 

“ At about half after twelve,” said I. 

He glanced at me, then dropped his eyes 
hastily. 

“ And you found the place closed, you say? 
No lights in the windows? No one sstir- 
ring ?” 

“ As you say,” said I. 

“That was unfortunate,” said he; “ unfor- 
tunate all round.” 

“Oh! By-the-way,” he continued, “ I have 
two pieces of news for you. The first is, 
Edward arrived yesterday.” 

“T know it,” said I. “I found your tele- 
gram on the floor. I took it by mistake. I 
only read it this morning. I thought it one 
of mine. I see now that you wanted me to 
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go. Well, you have gained your point. Ed- “Let us make out this paper, Mr. Birk- 
ward shall have the house.” head.” He dipped his pen in the ink, and 

Mr. Birkhead smiled, with a pleased smirk stood with it poised in mid-air. He turned 
on his face. his face toward me, and-I saw the sadness 

“ When will you make out the deed ?” that I had at first noticed superseded by a 

“ At once,” said I. pleased sort of grin. 

He sighed. “That would have pleased his “Oh!” he said. “I had forgotten. The 
mother,” said Mr. Birkhead, “ your aunt Re- other bit of news which I received by cable 
becca. She died yesterday at two o’clock.” last evening, and at which I dare say none 

“ Yes,” said I, “I know that.” of us will weep, is that Roswell Swayne died 

He looked at me incredulously. “You at Sidney, Australia, at one o’clock yester- 
knew it—” day morning.” 








THE INEXORABLE 
BY FRANCES A. VAN SANTFORD 
An Autumn wood, ’tranced solitude, 
The wind swept by with glee; 
In earth’s lap lay the leaves, his prey; 


“T claim my own,” said he. 


A reef at. night, a ship in sight, 
A wave leaped from the sea, 
(A broken spar is floating far)— 


“T claim my own,” said he. 


A garden gay, a child at play, 
Death’s foot trod stealthily ; 
A still face white, a burden light; 


“T claim my own,” said he. 
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LADY S-TRESSES. 


LOUNSBERRY 
BY ELLIS ROWAN 


[ERE is a little orchid which we go forth to seek 
in the autumn—a dainty, elfish thing with a 
spirit bold enough to be the last of its family, 
and to blossom when the powerful composites 
are flaunting themselves above all else, and are 
high in the public esteem. It is the nodding 
lady’s-tresses (Gyrostachys cernua). 

In a spiral, much-twisted way its white or pale 
yellow flowers grow on their spikes. They are 
fragrant, and very daintily formed. Occasion- 
ally the plant grows to a height of two feet, but 
it is more usual to find that it stands up to about 
ten inches. Of the orchids it is, perhaps, the 
most widely distributed. Through wet meadows, 
in woodsy, damp places, where the air is cool with 
the odor of many ferns, it chooses to grow, and 
alert must be the eye that escapes it not. In 
similar places, and also in dryer soil, is often 
found its near relative, the slender lady’s-traces 
(Gyrostachys gracilis), whose white blossoms 
are very small, but bewitchingly attractive as 
they twist and retwist about the stem. There 
is always, in fact, about an orchid a sly sort of 
interest, “just because it is an orchid,” an old 
country woman explained. But perhaps it is 
also on account of the many amazing forms and 
devices of the lip, as the brought-forward petal 
of the perianth is called, and which it would 
seem marks indelibly the hand of the greatest 
of artists—Nature. Among woodland people 
that are at all familiar with the genus it is ap- 
preciated that their roots have medicinal proper- 
ties, 

And late, very late in the season, there is 
blooming in some moist meadow or strip of open 
woodland the fringed gentian (Gentiana cri- 
nita). Then, when Summer has left a_ scent 
of dryness in her path, the fading and oxidization 
of the leaves are in progress, and the autumn mist 
is in the air, this brilliant blue flower appears 
as fresh and jaunty as though it were not ven- 
turing upon the very brink of winter. It is 
well known that there is such a flower, and 
therefore it seems strange that so few, compara- 
tively, have seen it growing in its natural habi- 
tat; for it is neither a very rare nor a local plant. 
Its identity could hardly be mistaken, as its fun- 
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nel-form corolla, with the deep, exquisite- 
ly fringed border of its four rounded 
lobes, are very distinctive. It is, besides, 
an annual, with a leafy stem, rather stiff 
and branched. Of the genus there are 
also many other fair representatives, but 
none of them is more beautiful. A 
strange conceit among the people has 
been to call a few of these plants by the 
amusing name of “ Samson’s snakeroot.” 
The idea, no doubt, originated through 
their custom of collecting the roots in the 
autumn and stewing them down into a 
sort of tonic to be used in cases of de- 
bility; and which is said to imbue the 
patient with a strength similar to that of 
Samson. The beverage is also used to 
cure dyspepsia. Gentiana villosa, the 
striped gentian, is the most highly prized 
for the possession 
of these virtues. 
It is greenish 
i“, white, with its co- 
rolla most beauti- 
fully striped in- 
side with purple. 
Until November 
it remains in 
bloom. Although 
it is quite true that Sam- 

son’s snakeroot does great- 
ly invigorate these simple people 
who blindly pin their faith to 
it, they take the decoction in 
reckless, enormous quantities which, after 
a time, must certainly cause them harm. 
Often, however, among country people, espe- 
cially those who profess to know the “ in- 
nerness of yerbs,” it will be found that they 
have little idea of quantity, but are consumed 
by a keen desire to take almost anything that 
will produce violent perspiration. 

But, with a few other and charming excep- 
tions, it is upon the great family of compo- 
sites that we mostly bestow our attention in 
the autumn. They blend together in the pur- 
ple, golden, and fleecy white masses along the 
road-sides, and which are seen straying over 
the meadows. To locate them individually 
in their various genera is often difficult, but 
as a great tribe, held together by common 
bonds, they are readily known. 

Perhaps less familiar than many of these 
plants are the blazing-stars which produce 
their bright flower-heads in tall, attractive 
racemes. Curiously enough, nearly all of the 
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genus are associated with this same common 
name, which for a long time was incompre- 
hensible to me, as in no way are they star- 
like. Recently, however, I learned that in 
parts of the West comets are popularly called 
“blazing stars,” and it is they which the 
plants, as they shoot upward their glaring 
tail-like spikes, are thought to resemble. 
Lacinaria scariosa, the best-known species, 
which extends from Maine westward, and 
southward to Florida, has, besides, been dub- 
bed gay feather, and large button 
snakeroot. The former of these 
names is appropriate, for in reality 
the bloom appears a very gay 
feather indeed. 

And just when the leaves have 
turned up their tips to show that 
they are spotted with red and yel- 
low, and the elderberries are be- 
ginning to ripen, a wayward gold- 
en-rod is seen in bloom. It may 
be the sweet-scented one (Solidago 
odora); it probably is, as it so 
early and persistently proclaims 
the advent of the autumn pageant. 
Happily it is one of this rather 
complicated family which is read- 
ily known, its leaves being strong- 
ly seented like anise—a feature 
especially evident when they are 
crushed between the fingers. They 
also are known to yield a volatile 
oil. Usually the plant grows in 
sandy spots about pine barrens, or 
in the dry soil of mountainous 
places and fallow fields. It is 
locally called “Blue Mountain 
tea,” as the people of that region 
gather the plant before the flowers 
are fully expanded, and make it 
into a beverage which they regard as being 
beneficial. 

The silver-rod (Solidago bicolor) also ap- 
pears rather early in the autumn, and is no- 
ticeable from being the only one of this great 
family which has had the originality to wear 
another color than yellow. Its silvery-white 
rod of bloom glitters from borders of woods, 
or stands high on the road-side banks. But 
in spite of its attempt at variation it ever re- 
mains naught else than a golden-rod. So nu- 
merous, in fact, are the members of this fam- 
ily, that the.majority of mortals are shy 
about studying them with regard to their 
specific differences. A lifetime would be little 
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enough to expend upon a thorough under- 
standing of them. We all appreciate them, 
however, as a gay, frolicsome crowd which 
fairly makes dazzling some of our autumn 
scenes. Usually they fall under the ban of 
being American weeds, but as the difference 
between an herb and a weed seems to be pure- 
ly one of sentiment on the part of the be- 
holder, we may elevate them to a higher state 
should we so desire. Recently it has been 
proven that they are capable of considerable 
improvement under cultivation. 

Still another effective herb which appears 
bright and sunshiny as the cool days of the 
autumn advance is the swamp sunflower, or 
yellow star (Helenium autumnale). It is, 
perhaps, more generally called sneeze-weed 
from its ability to cause this gyration when 
inhaled in a powdered form, and which qual- 


ity is known and utilized in medicine. The 
whole plant is acrid and bitter to the taste, 
and is possessed of a poisonous constituent 
very harmful to stock. Cattle, sheep, and 
horses, however, refuse*to eat of it unless 
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after having been shut up for a long time. 
And everywhere in the autumn are the as- 
ters—by the road-sides, in swamps, and on 
the hill-tops. A gleam of white or a burst of 
purple, and we are aware of their presence. 
There are little golden asters, and there are 
those with almost evergreen leaves, which 
linger about until fairly driven away by an 
early snow-storm. Then there is the burr 
thistle (Carduus lanceolatus), the common 
one which clings by the fences, and is as ar- 
tistic a model as one might wish. 
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Paris, September 25, 1900. 








ie it m* my last letter I think I spoke 
Dia koh) of a new singing method that 





a teacher in Italy is endeavor- 
ing to bring into popularity. 
I refer to the “umbrella meth- 
od.” I happened upon a news- 
paper article describing this highly intelli- 
gent (¢) invention. I append a translation, 
in the belief that it may afford my readers 
some amusement at least. The article is en- 
titled, “ The Umbrella Method in the Teach- 
ing of Singing,” is printed in the musical 
paper The Art of Song, and is written by 
Madame Lankow-Pietsch, as a chapter of her 
experiences in New York. It thus depicts 
the new “ American singing-method ”: 

“In their anxiety to secure scholars, teach- 
ers, male and female, vie with each other in 
seeking out practical methods of initiation 
into the mysteries of the art of song. One 
method bids the pupil throw his tones first 
into his head and then draw them back, to in- 
crease their resonance, down into the stom- 
ach. Another system, to insure good breath- 
ing, recommends the pupil to run up stairs 
and then throw himself—or herself—full 
length on a sofa. A glass filled with water is 
then brought, and placed upon the stomachal 
region, and the pupil is told to slowly draw 
in and expel the breath, without ruffling the 
surface of the fluid. Again, they tell of a fe- 
male teacher that gives breathing lessons as 
well as singing lessons. For the former the 
pupil stands in the centre of the room, and 
blows at a feather five or six paces distant, 
until the feather moves. This is supposed to 
strengthen the lung-play of the vocalist of the 
future. The most interesting experience of 
the writer, however, gathered with a 
young lady who wished to continue her stud- 
ies under her guidance. Being asked as to 





was 


the method that had until then been adhered 
to, the intending student said, ‘ The umbrella 
method.’ 

“ Madame Lankow-Pietsch humbly confess- 
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ed a need of information, never having as yet 
heard of this method. She was thereupon 
furnished with the following account of its 
features and application: 

“The teacher stands in one corner of the 
room and the pupil in another. The tone 
that is to be sung is struck. Then the teach- 
er begins to slowly open an umbrella, which 
proceeding indicates to the pupil that the 
power of the tone is to be increased. When 
the umbrella is expanded to its fullest dimen- 
sions the tone must be strongest. Gradually 
the teacher closes the umbrella, which means 
that the volume of the pupil’s tone must be 
reduced. In practice, at home, the pupil 
must manage the umbrella himself or herself. 
Madame Lankow-Pietsch admitted that she 
was unable to impart instruction in accord- 
ance with this method, and the intending pu- 
pil departed from her presence with an air of 
profound contempt.” 

While in Germany the “ umbrella method ” 
and kindred systems may not flourish, there 
are others that are not as mirth-provoking, 
but just as nonsensical and still more dam- 
aging to the voice. While I am, and have 
ever been, a sworn foe to the harmful char- 
acteristics of modern teaching, it is most 
pleasant for me to discover that there are 
many contemporaries that share my views. 
Of late years, especially, have the vagaries of 
teaching been the more marked. But still 
more astounding, still more incomprehensible 
to me, is the credulity of the masses in re- 
spect of the tuition of song. The right sys- 
tem of teaching cannot be imparted to every- 
body, nor can it easily be set down in writing, 
for with a physical instrument there are 
countless rules and exceptions; when one 
listens, however, to the pupils of any school, 
one can readily determine, when one is not 
stone-deaf, whether the school is a good one, a 
bad one, or one likely to do damage. Thence 
my advice to all parents to guide themselves 
in the choice of a teacher by a hearing of the 
teacher’s pupils. 
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In contrast to the absurd discoveries I have 
mentioned, one often hears of practical and 
useful methods against wrong practices, the 
which ignorant people unfairly criticise and 
even condemn. I will cite a case in point. 

My revered teacher, Manuel Garcia, op- 
posed, as I have long done, the attack of tone 
with the open glottis, which results in an out- 
pouring of breath, without bringing the vocal 
cords into action. Unfortunately, this new 
system has found swift acceptance. Strange 
aberration! Garcia, in order to make clear 
to some of his pupils, who were rather slow 
of comprehension, the closing, or rather, the 
drawing together of the glottis, was wont to 
make them strike the desired tone, holding a 
lighted candle before them. When the light 
was extinguished by the attack, this proved 
that the glottis was open; when closed, the 
light burned steadily. When in singing the 
tongue rose and made the issuance of the tone 
difficult or imperfect, Garcia, to maintain the 
tongue in a horizontal position, would depress 
it with some smooth article—with a paper- 
cutter, for example. To bring forth a beau- 
tiful, resonant tone the tongue must be quite 
flat, so that a throaty tone is avoided, and the 
tonsils are not pressed together. 

Many individual defects and shortcomings 
exist among singers that might be overcome 
by the instruction of a conscientious and ex- 
pert teacher. The little experiment with the 
candle has never yet injured any one, nor has 
the depression of the tongue; the latter, how- 
ever, must only be resorted to in special cases, 
for, if frequently attempted, it might tire the 
organ. I must also note another defect, and 
one demanding close attention: sometimes a 
pupil cannot or will not open her mouth. 
Many teachers endeavor to overcome this by 
inserting a small piece of wood between the 
teeth. I cannot altogether discountenance 
this method, but very seldom have recourse to 
it, preferring to depend upon my spoken 
counsel, of which my pupils finally weary, and 
show their pearly treasures. Let the teacher 
insist upon it that the lower jaw be depressed, 
and the mouth will open. 

Inquiry is often made of me, verbally and 
in writing, as to the division of the classes of 
my school. I will now answer the questions 
in this regard. Before doing so, however, I 
must revert once more to my studies with 
Garcia, explaining why I attach so much im- 
portance to instruction in classes. Class-in- 
struction was, in those days, only imparted 





in conservatories; all teachers in Paris gave 
individual instruction. The most celebrated 
teachers in my time were Garcia, Bordogni, 
and Banderali, the first being the most 
sought after, because more experienced in the 
cultivation of the voice than were his con- 
temporaries. Garcia’s private pupils, male 
and female, never had opportunities to sing 
duets or concerted numbers, nor was it the 
practice then, as it now prevails, to bring pu- 
pils out. Hence they trembled like aspen 
leaves when asked to sing for any one. 

After I had studied several réles, such as 
Rosina, in “ Il Barbiere,” La Cenerentola, Or- 
sino, in “ Lucrezia Borgia,” and so on, I com- 
menced learning Arsace, in “ Sémiramide.” 
For a long while I sought some compassionate 
soul that would sing with me the two beauti- 
ful duets between Sémiramis and Arsace 
At length I became acquainted with a pupil 
of Garcia, Madame Leblond, who knew the 
réle of Sémiramis. I wrote her, it appears, 
so touching an appeal that it moved her to 
pity, and she studied with me the two duets 
From that day | determined, if ever I gave 
lessons, not only to avoid individual instruc- 
tion, but to oppose it with all my might. | 
now very seldom give individual lessons, and 
then only when the education of a singer de 
mands special care. I long since ceased im- 
parting instruction to amateurs, save when 
they bind themselves to work like professionals. 

But now to the subject of classes in my 
school. I have four in all, two of which may 
be described as preliminary classes. First 
in order comes the class for the “ training’ 
of the voice, in which I am the sole accom- 
panist. The second is a preparatory class; 
from this students may pass into the opera 
or concert class. In the first named, the stu- 
dents’ general musical education is particu- 
larly seen to, for, alas! most pupils have in 
this respect been sadly negligent, and must 
start again from the very beginning. A 
knowledge of the intervals, singing at sight, 
beating time, etc., must be mastered; the beat- 
ing of time generally comes hardest, and, to 
avoid its practice, students resort to a dozen 
expedients. To-day they regard it as beneath 
their dignity; to-morrow proclaim it injuri- 
ous to the voice; on the morning following 
declare that it wearies their arms; but the 
task must be performed, and, later on. the little 
rebels will thank me for my determination. 

As for the time required for the training of 
the voice, that is a personal matter. When 
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the voice is unspoiled or only marred by slight 
defects, progress is rapid; if the young voice 
has been forced, the work must be slow; where 
the organ is wearied or made hoarse by wrong 
methods, the hapless student must wait a long 
while ere the real course of instruction is en- 
tered upon. When the attack of tone, the art 
of breathing, the connection and equalizing 
of the registers, with a clear vocalization on 
the vowel A are attained to, then, and only 
then, do I say to the young persons that await 
patiently—and mostly impatiently—their de- 
liverance: “ Children, to-morrow will be a hol- 
iday; to-morrow you will begin to sing on 
words. Bring forth pencil and paper, and 
take down, each of you, the name of the piece 
you are to sing.” I myself rejoice, as do my 
pupils, for I see that they have great confi- 
dence in me, and in very rare instances only 
are arrayed in opposition. As I regard the 
Italian tongue, because of its vowels, as best 
fitted to the progressive education of the 
voice, and to the requirements of recitative, 
and of the art of interpretation, style and 
pronunciation, I usually commence with the 
old Italian masters, such as Carissimi, Sear- 
latti, Lotti, Pergolesi, Marcello, Jomelli, Pae- 
siello, and, later on, of course, Rossini, Bel- 
lini, and Donizetti, without omitting Mozart. 
In the preparatory class, some of my vocal- 
izzi may still be sung if necessary; never in 
the opera and concert classes. In the first- 
named class an Austrian pianist, Fraulein 
Strachwitz, has accompanied for the last four- 
teen years. In the concert class, M. Ponsat, a 
skilled pianist, is accompanist; there are fre- 
quent changes, however, not a few instances 
occurring in which the accompanists leave me 
to set up for themselves, as singing teachers, 
trading upon the experience gathered in my 
school. As these gentlemen never attend my 
voice-training class, which, laying the founda- 
tion of my own method, is under my absolute 
personal guidance, their knowledge must ne- 
cessarily be most imperfect. In the operatic 
class, M. Mangin, conductor at the Paris 
Grand Opera House, has accompanied for the 
last seventeen years. Besides the Italian 
masters, the German and French masters are 
studied in the preparatory class, and sung 
with the original text, as I require of my pu- 
pils a knowledge of three languages. I insist 
upon this, for most compositions lose greatly 
through unskilled or careless translations of 
the words, this occurring most frequently, and 
with most baneful results, in the composi- 
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tions of Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Brahmas, ete. 

I require also in the preparatory class that 
the pupils learn their arias and songs by 
heart, for the greater improvement of the 
memory. As to the accompaniment, I never 
permit that the melody be played to help the 
pupil; this vicious practice prevails particu- 
larly in Italy, and is very prejudicial to the 
pupil, who, deprived of a familiar accompa- 
nist, often goes astray. While making prog- 
ress in this class, the young pupil may, while 
prosecuting her studies, attend the concert or 
operatic class. This is of special value to the 
pupil, and a privilege never accorded in con- 
servatories. It is the fruit of my experience 
in the Vienna Conservatory, where I sympa- 
thized keenly with the pupils debarred from 
the enjoyment of a similar advantage. My 
concert class is over-crowded with pupils, for 
few young women nowadays seek to equip 
themselves for the opera. The physical re- 
quirements of Wagner’s music, and of the 
great master’s imitators have unquestionably 
led to this condition of things. 

In the concert class the pupils sing German 
Lieder, French and Italian. romances, arias 
from classic and modern operas, oratorios of 
Handel, Mendelssohn, etc., and duets by all 
the great composers, but preferably those com- 
posed by Rubinstein, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
and Gounod. Strange to say, I have to com- 
pel the pupils to study duets; they believe, 
and candidly admit, that studying them is 
sheer loss of time. In the “concours de 
chant,” in the Royal Conservatory at Brus- 
sels, which, being a member of the jury, I at 
tend every year, in early July, duets are sung 
at the express desire of her Majesty the Queen 
—an admirable musician and excellent harp- 
ist—who awards for the two best perform- 
ances prizes in the shape of small articles of 
jewelry. And pray, my young pupils, if you 
do not learn to sing duets in school, where 
will you learn? Youth may have its ¢a- 
prices, but once in the whirl of life, you will 
remember your teacher and concede that she 
was in the right. 

And now for the operatic class. I admit to 
it those pupils that already understand Low to 
sing, and have a thorough mastery of the 
mechanism of the voice and a knowledge of 
the languages. Here répertoire only is stud- 
ied, and singers are made ready for foreign 
lands. Many Russians now singing at the 
Imperial Opera House in St. Petersburg 
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graduated from my operatic class. The operas 
of Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, Meverbeer, 
Weber, Ambroise Thomas, Rossini, Verdi, 
Donizetti, Gounod, Délibes, Massenet, Saint- 
and the younger composers, 
Humperdinck, Mascagni, Puccini, are taught, 
with all the works of the current répertoire. 
As for Wagner, I incline to have my pupils 
study Elsa in “ Lohengrin,” Eva in “ Die 
Meistersinger,” Elisabeth in “ Tannhiuser,” 
and Senta in “ Der Fliegende Hollander,” as 
these are the least 


Saéns, ete., 


roles 


throats. 


trying for young 


Concerning the new pronunciation of the 
Wagnerian text, I have a hard struggle 
with the singers that come to me, for further 
cultivation of the voice, from Germany. They 
are taught to pronounce the initial vowels of 
the words—as they put it, to make the pro- 
nunciation more distinct—with a strong at- 
tack of tone. This is not only very fatiguing 
for the vocal cords, but it sounds like blows 
from a hammer. The words and sounds to 
be connected are thereby sundered, and the 
tone issues harsh and vulgar. Great German 
singers and songstresses in the past knew no- 
thing, fortunately, of this method, and de- 
lighted the heart and the mind of the listen- 


BAZAR 
ers with their song. Why now reject all that 
was once held, the world over, artistic, beauti- 
ful, and good? Nowadays, the bel canto is 
ridden over rough shod; Rossini wrote me, 
years ago, comparing the then prevalent style 
to the “ storming of a barricade.” Subjoined 
are a few lines which, sung in the Wagnerian 
style, would sound very harsh. The words 
contain twenty-five initial vowels, which 
would mean, alas! twenty-five blows with a 
hammer. The new method further prescribes 
the emphasized pronunciation of H in the 
words sehen, stehen, gehen, ete.; how improp- 
er, how erroneous, when in the middle of the 
words the glottis must remain open, to the 
great injury of the singer! 
The specimen text mentioned above de- 
claimed with the latter-day emphasis, may be 
set down, accent and all, as follows: 
As I, Of An Evening, sat beneath An 
Oak 

And mused Over A distant past, An O’erpowering 
Anguish 

Overcame me And [ 
sent friends, 

Of Evanescent joys, Of Advancing Age. 

The reconciliation of the bel canto with 
pronunciation of this sort will certainly not be 
effected in my time! 


Ancient 


wept At thought Of Ab- 
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TO YOU 


A Fijcut of birds across a wintry sky; 
A ship which fades from sight against the blue; 
A certain song, though one you never knew, 
Where Tosti tells how lovers say good-by; 
Some footstep passing in the silent street 
And sounding fainter off into the night 
While I lie sleepless waiting for the light; 
Or sudden glimpse through city dust and heat 
Of sunset tints where houses crowd across; 
These things in which you had no conscious part 
Touch some twinned chord which vibrates in my heart, 
And rouse to yearning that numb sense of loss, 
That homesick loneliness naught can efface, 
Since there is none on earth who takes your place. 
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HE frocks now being made up for young 

girls from fifteen to eighteen years of 

age, though more elaborate in design 
than the fashions for such young girls former- 
ly were, are most attractive. They are not 
necessarily expensive, for the materials used 
in their construction are the kinds that are 
effective without costing a great deal of 
money. Velveteens 
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but it should be remembered that they are not 
satisfactory made in tight-fitting waists. For 
a young girl a suit made of the lightest wood 
color in corduroy has a plain skirt that is 
slashed for about a quarter of a yard from 
the hem, and shows a band of red or of darker 
brown plain material. The jacket is of medi- 
um length, fitted at the back, and has revers 

and collar and cuffs of 





and corduroys make 
good suits for winter, 
and this year are to be 
found in an unusual 
number of colorings as 
well as in soft tex- 
tures. All the differ- 
ent shades of beige 
and wood eolor that 
are so popular and the 
grays, the blues, and 
the reds, are to be 
found in the latter ma- 
terial and made with 
a wide rib instead of a 
small. This is ap- 
parently a new fabric 
between corduroy and 
velveteen. For coats 
and skirts this ma- 
terial is charming, but 
is smartest in the tan 
or the gray. The reds 
and blues are not quite 
so satisfactory, and if 
they are chosen care 
must be taken to select 
the darker shades of 
coloring. Besides the 
ribbed fabric that 
looks like corduroy 
there is the plain sur- 
face as well, and the 
two may be combined 








red or brown to match 
the trimming on the 
under - skirt. The 
blouse - waist worn 
with this is of the 
same color as_ the 
trimming, and the en- 
tire costume is exceed- 
ingly good and very 
becoming. Of course 
it is more expensive 
than a cloth, for these 
materials are only of 
single width. 

On many of the 
gowns intended for 
young girls jacket 
fronts are seen. The 
lace boleros are per- 
mitted, and the tucked 
taffeta jacket fronts 
as well, showing a vest 
or full front of some 
other color. In ma- 
terials plaids and 
checks in cheviots are 
exceedingly attractive, 
and the Seotch plaids 
are to be had in a 
wider variety of choice 
than usual. These last 
make excellent school 
skirts to wear with 
dark eoats. The long 








with excellent results. 
For waists these ma- 


terials are also used, blue and red on white. 


Rep serek rrock with Russian embroidery yoke of 


coats for school wear 
will be very fashion- 
able made on the lines 
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SALMON-PINK DINNER GOWN with pointed band of black panne velvet; blouse of 
cream lace 


be relegated to fashions 
for older women. A good 
eoat for school is of dark 
brown cloth with three 
capes cand a belt of the 
same material. It is made 
double-breasted, and fast- 
ens with bone buttons. It 
is very simple in design, 
but exceedingly smart and 
quite a warm garment, for 
it is lined throughout with 
satin, while across the 
shoulders is an interlining 
of flannel. 

The knitted and crochet- 
ed waistcoats of bright 
searlet fastened with gold 
buttons, and ealled golf 
waistcoats,are useful for a 
great many places besides 
the golf-links. They are 
now made with sleeves and 
are delightfully warm and 
comfortable, .and make it 
possible to wear a light- 
weight jacket until late in 
the season. They are also 
useful to slip on under a 
winter coat, for the back 
heing of silk or satin is not 
clumsy and does not inter- 
fere with the fit of the 
jacket. Another most use- 
ful garment to wear under 
an outside coat is a little 
quilted jacket of silk with 
long sleeves. This is suit- 
able to wear under evening 
wraps as well as under 
walking coats. These quilt- 
ed jackets are exceedingly 
nice because they draw on 
over an evening gown with- 
out injuring it, and be- 
sides protect one splendid- 
ly from the cold winds that 
are sure to find an entrance 
under any evening wrap. 
They are especially good 
for young, girls, and as 
they can be had in all the 
most attractive shades of 


of the long coats that women are to wear, and coloring they are really pretty things to wear. 
with the double and treble capes. The ca- The beauty and texture of the ribbons that 
puchin hood is not often seen, and it seems to are now displayed are sure indications that 
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ribbons and sashes’ of all 
kinds will be worn during 
the winter. This assertion 
has been made before in 
the Bazar, as indeed it is 
only recently that ribbons of 
such beauty have been dis- 
played in this country. 
There is a wide range of 
choice from the soft one- 
toned peau de soie ribbon to 
the stiff taffeta or gros 
grain with velvet brocade 
flower effect. These ribbons 
come in narrow widths and 
wide, but the latter are prin- 
cipally used for sashes. A 
white ground with the raised 
figures in bright colors, and 
with velvet or chenille edge 
in black or in some one of 
the bright colors, is the best 
design. These ribbons are 
not in the least like the 
flowered taffetas in which 
the pattern is all through 
the ribbon, for the design is 
raised from the background. 
The softer ribbons like the 
shaded peau de soie are 
more easily tied and hang 
in softer lines, but of course 
are much less expensive and 
less novel. Then there are 
most beautiful broeaded rib- 
bons with silver and gold 
through them, that are used 
for trimming black silk and 
satin gowns. A smart new 
black satin gown is made 
with the front breadth open 
to show a line of white satin 
down the centre. On either 
side are narrow black satin 
folds fastened with silver 
buttons. The waist has a 
square effect in front, open- 
ing over white chiffon that 
is appliquéd with a yellow 
lace, and on the jacket front 





Brice cLotu Gown with cut-work embroided with gold over taffeta; bands 
is repeated the same design of black velvet on collar. 


of the black folds and the 

silver buttons. There is nothing particularly which are run silver threads that make it look 
novel about this gown, or rather, would not be as though made entirely of silver. The sash 
were it not for the belt and sash made of ends are finished with deep knotted fringe 
black and white brocaded ribbon through that hangs to the hem of the skirt. Another 























Gray #1.k Gown dotted with black and trimmed with 
Chantilly lace. 


gown on something the same style is of bro- 
eaded black taffeta, and the ribbon sash is 
of shaded blue with threads of gilt through- 
out, and small buttons of gold instead of 
silver. 

Russian ribbon belting is used not only for 
belts but for collars. Some of the prettiest 
belts are extremely narrow and fastened with 
buckles that are set with colored stones, tur- 
quoise or amethyst being the favorite. These 
belts are not expensive excepting when the 
buckle is unusually fine, and are worn with 
almost any sort of gown. They are not nearly 
so costly as the jewelled girdles finished with 
gold and silver tassels that trim some 
On 
tea gown that is very elaborately made 
of lace and brocaded satin, but which 
has not a tinge of color, is a girdle 
made of seed pearls twisted like a rope, 


of the elaborate tea gowns. one 
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with tassels of the pearls. It goes around the 
waist and is knotted at the left side. The 
yoke and collar are of lace, on which is em- 
broidered an odd design in seed pearls, but 
excepting on the collar and in the girdle there 
is no pearl trimming whatever. Pearl passe 
menterie is only seen on some of the more 
elaborate ball but girdles set with 
pearls and lace embroidered with pearls are 
used, as has been said, on these tea gowns, and 
pearls are set in the buckles that fasten the 
belts. 


gowns, 


Sometimes four or five handsome buckles 
will appear on one gown. As a rule, when a 
buckle is used on the girdle it is put at the 
back; but this is not a universal rule. The 
butterfly bows that decorate the front of many 
waists are often fastened with a big jewelled 
buckle or slide, and sashes are caught at the 
back with one, instead of being tied. 
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Hovse eown of blue veiling trimmed with lace and black velvet 
ribbon, 
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HaLF-MOURNING Gown of black crépon ; upper part of skirt tucked and joined to ruffle with band of black and white 





Waite AccorpION-PLEATED dinner gown for young girl; black chiffon sash. 


NEW DINNER GOWNS 
ACE 


wear, 


gowns are to be used 
and there are many 
being made up of 
much 


for house 

fine ball 
the finest 
expensive and 


gowns 


Chantilly lace, more 


elaborate than any that have yet been fashion- 


ed. 


Laces are also made up with fine batiste 
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or mousseline de soie, more often in 
this case intended for simpler gowns. 
For theatre wear or for house wear al] 
winter these gowns composed of 
mousseline de soie and lace, and 
made up over colored slips, will be 
in style. They are very much like 
the gowns intended for wear in sum- 
mer, and are in fact made of the same 
material, but are made over heavier 
lining, satin being used instead of 
silk. 


a fashion in 





It is becoming more and more 
this country to have 
gowns for house wear made of thin 
materials—in fact, of the same as 
are used all summer, and with the 
way in which houses are now heated 
it is possible to wear them all the 
time. It is then supposed that an 
entirely different costume is provided 
for the 
As is always the 
ease when lace is fashionable, furs, 
and furs of the most expensive de- 


the street, and, of course, 
heaviest of wraps. 


scription, are in style, and this year 
furs, laces, and the richest of jewels 
are found in every outfit where ex- 
pense does not have to be considered. 
There is always a bright side, though, 
in the matter of dress for those who 
have to consult economy, for wear- 
ing a light gown in the house, and 
entirely for house wear, keeps the 
street costume for what it is intend- 
ed, and consequently both last a 
much longer time. 

Collars and are always 
such salient points in dress-making 
that it is necessary to follow the many 
new ideas put forward every week. 
The collars fit just as close to the neck 
as ever and are quite as high, almost 
invariably with round or 
straight points at the back 
that are kept in position by 
flat They are made 
without any stiffening and 
of softer materials, so that 
they are less bad for the throat, and really 
give a good deal of style to any gown. The 
soft bow at the neck is either short or long; 
there may be a jabot of lace or merely a 
bow-knot at the throat—both are fashionable, 
and sometimes one is becoming and sometimes 
the other. To wear with the plain waists— 
that is, the shirt-waists—are the neck-ties of 


sleeves 


wires. 
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taffeta or fancy silk that 
cross at the back of the neck 
and tie at the throat in a bow 
with either long or short 
ends. With these ties, and 
indeed with all waists, are 
worn the turn-down collars 
of fine linen with the hem- 
stitched edge, or with some 
embroidery in the corners. 
The newest of these collars 
are made from _handker- 
chiefs, and have a three-cor- 
nered piece in front, and then 
the plain side pieces finished 
with either hem-stitching or 
a rutie of lace. The colored 
handkerchiefs with the em- 
broidery in the corners are 
the best for this purpose, and 
of course the color of the 
waist must be considered in 
choosing them. The little 
line of white around the 
throat is almost always be- 
coming, but when it is not, a 
dainty fashion is to have a 
bias fold of silk or velvet 
just finishing the top of the 
collar. With a white gown or 
a black one, a touch of color 
that is becoming put on in 
this way often makes a waist 
that is quite impossible ex- 
ceedingly smart. Too much 
attention cannot be paid to 
the waists of gowns, and es- 
pecially to the collars. The 
sleeves are so exceedingly 
eccentric that apparently the 
question as to whether they 
are becoming or not is of 
small importance. Many of 
them are just as large as 
they were three or four years 
ago, while as for the exagger- 
ated under-sleeves the fashion 
is becoming absurd. One of 
the prettiest sleeves of the season is made to 
come below the elbow, has a little fulness 
at the top, and is shirred to give fulness to 
below the elbow, where it is finished with a 
narrow turned-back cuff of velvet or silk edged 
with a narrow chiffon ruche. Below this 
sleeve is a pleated under-sleeve of chiffon un- 
lined, that is finished at the wrist with a nar- 








Dinner Gown of petunia silk with flowers brocaded in pink; white satin and 
chiffon trimming, and Venetian lace. 


row cuff of silk edged with the same chiffon 
ruche. This same design can be carried out 
in white or black lace, and is always becom- 
ing. For house gowns the loose flowing 
sleeves or the large puffed sleeves, the puffs 
caught down with bands of lace or embroid- 
ery, are picturesque and effective. In cloth 
it is much wiser to choose a more simple de- 
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signs, for there is so much ex- 
aggeration that it is difficult 
not to be led astray by it and 
to choose some style that is 
very conspicuous. 

In the way of simpie 
gowns, for instance, nothing 
could be prettier for a young 
girl than the white Liberty 
silk shown on another page. 
The skirt is made in the 
form of three accordion-pleat- 
ed rufiles, with a sash of black 
chiffon tied at the back in 
short, butterfly bows, and 
hanging to the foot of the 
skirt, which trails slightly. 
The bodice, too, is accordion- 





pleated, and the’ elbow 
sleeves, which are finished 
with a ruffle of lace over one 
of the pleated silk. There is 
also a pretty fichu of white 
lace caught at the left side 
with a rosette. The collar 
and chemisette are of white 
satin with narrow bands of 
black velvet. Around the top 
of the collar is the only bit of 
color, a narrow band of tur- 
quoise panne velvet. 

The oddest neck drapery of 
chiffon is shown on a _ bro- 
eaded satin dinner gown. 
The bodice of satin is cut 
low, finishing below the arm- 
pits, with a narrow yoke and 
shoulder-straps of heavy 
Venetian lace. Passing 








under this lace and around 
the shoulders is a scarf of 
white chiffon which crosses 
over the bust. There are 
little half-sleeves of the chif- 
fon ending at the elbow, al- 








Tarreta waist with collar of guipure over velvet; yoke and undér-sleeves of 


contrasting color. 


sign, and many of the smartest gowns that 
have been lately shown to the public have a 
regular dress sleeve with only enough fulness 
at the top to make it comfortable and fitting 
close to the arm as far as the wrist, where 
it is slashed to show a pleating or lace ruffle. 
Indeed, in all the fashions at present, it is 
much wiser to choose the very simplest de- 


though they only begin some 
distance below the shoulder 
line. The front of the skirt 
has a panel of white satin with trimming of 
Venetian point lace. The gown is of pe- 
tunia shade with big pink flowers and green 
leaves. Some very pretty and simple designs 
in taffeta and satin waists are shown by the 
dressmakers. Most of these, if for anything 
but morning wear, have collars and yokes of 
handsome lace. 
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New Batu Gown of strifed Turkish towelling or flannel, with cord at neck and waist to match. 
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BLUE CREYON sTREKT GOowN with pipings of black and 
white velvet and cut-steel buttons. 


HILE long coats and three-quarter 
coats are the smartest for the new 

winter gowns, there are any num- 
ber of short jackets that are exceedingly at- 
tractive. They are made in both Eton and 
bolero but the fronts little or 
nothing to do with the original design of 
All the fronts are long enough to 
the waist-line; some are made 
double-breasted and perfectly flat in effect, 
while others have pointed revers that are open- 
ed to show an inside waistcoat of some dif- 


style, have 
such coats. 


come below 


ferent material, a lace yoke, and a large lace 
bow. Then there is a severe little jacket that 
is fastened at the throat and has long points 
that hang down over the skirt, and that is 
trimmed all round with a narrow ball fringe 
of gold or silver. Another jacket on the same 
lines is trimmed with narrow lines of velvet 
and rows of tiny flat buttons in gold or silver 


put on so that they overlap one another. 
These jackets will look too cold when really 
cold weather sets in, but will make the cos- 
tumes intended for early autumn exceedingly 
gay and effective in appearance. 

Over-skirts are seen on many of the new 
gowns, but made very long and quite simple. 
A novel gown that has just been finished is 
in a beautiful shade of wood color. It has a 
long pointed over-skirt that is fastened across 
at the side, and is cut up at the sides to show 
a band of velvet on the under-skirt of exactly 
the same shade of color. Its only trimming 
is rows of machine-stitching. The waist fol- 
lows the same design as the skirt, draped 
across at the left side. Just inside the folds 
is a band of lace the edge of which shows. 
There are a small yoke and high collar of pale 
blue velvet, the only touch of color on the 
whole gown. Although this is not a _ prin- 














Beige OMEVIOT MORNING GowN with vest of white cloth 
and braiding of bla@k. 
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PERIWINELF-BLUF OANVAS GOWN trimmed with stitched bands of silk in same shade. 
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BLAck VeELVeT CALLING Gown with front of dull green silk and revers of 
Venetian point. 


and slashed at the wrist to 
show a flat band of the vel- 
vet to match the band at 
the foot of the skirt. 

Trimming with bands of 
another color is also one of 
the novelties. These bands 
are put over the shoulders, 
taper in at the waist-line 
where they are slipped under 
the belt, and then go down 
on to the skirt. They are 
f white surah or some soft 
silk, or of black and white 
ribbon, but are also used in 
cloth of a different shade 
from the material of which 
the gown is composed. It is 
not altogether a satisfactory 
stvle of trimming, and yet 
the lines are so good that it 
is not remarkable that many 
people like it, and that for 
a time at least it will be 
popular. A dark blue serg: 
gown made in this fashion 
has the bands of bias red 
velvet, and there are also a 
narrow red velvet vest and 
belt. The sleeves are very 
odd, in shawl shape, and 
fall away from the arm to 
show an under-sleeve of red 
velvet. While the costume 
is decidedly a striking one, 
and is of course a model 
gown, it is a style that will 
certainly be copied. 

Both serge and smooth 
cloths are to be worn this 
winter, as has been said. 
All the wood eolors§ ar 
fashionable, and there are 
new shades of red, some 
automobile, and others sim- 
ply called rouge, that are ex- 
quisite in coloring. They 
will be used more for young 
girls than for the grown-ups, 
but the darker shades are 
sure to be fashionable all 


cesse gown, it has the effect of one, for the winter, particularly one shade that has a great 
waist is pulled down over the skirt so that it deal of the wine color in it. In purple of dif- 
looks as though all one piece of material were ferent shades,the very darkest,are some beau- 
draped around the figure. The sleeves are tiful cloths, but blue is to be more fashion- 


quite small, with a little fulness at the top, able than purple this year, and there are : 


a 
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Many devices are seen to give the skirt the 
desired flare around the foot, and numerous 
ruffles on the underskirts are necessary. These 
and the cleverly constructed bustles and little 
hair-stuffed pads that the dressmakers insert 
in the skirts of thin women give the slightest 
figure the correct shape. Small chance re- 
mains for a woman who is careful and clever 
to look plain with the present style of dress. 

The Russian blouse-coat, which has come 
back to favor, while a danger to plump women, 
is a boon to the tall thin ones. Some very 
pretty models of wool gowns are seen in this 
form, usually trimmed elaborately with gold 
and silver braids, and belted in with a gorge- 
ous belt and buckle. 
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GReEen CAMEL’s-HAIR With Ruesian blouse; trimming of 
dull gold braid. 


number of different shades from which to 
choose. As in red, the darker shades are the 
best, while in choosing the wood colors, from 
the lightest beige to the darkest brown, one 
may be sure of selecting a color that is fash- 
ionable. 

The prevailing mode of finishing the back 
of skirts at present indications will be in an 
inverted box-pleat. The box-pleat and double 
and triple box-pleats had a short career of 
usefulness and popular favor, and the more . 
graceful in-turning pleats are again the smart 
thing. As a rule, these pleats are stitched flat 
to the gown for a few inches below the waist 
and allowed to flare below, giving almost the 
effect of the habit-back at the top. Of course 
many of the gowns with box-pleated skirts 
will still be worn, and some new ones are 
being made that way. 





Brown O1LotTu STREET GOWN with sable collar and stitched 
bands of cloth. 











NEW SEAMLESS CORSET-COVER 


DAINTY garment especially suitable 
for wearing with evening gowns is the 
seamless corset-cover, of which the pat- 

tern form may now be purehased. “ Seam- 
less” the new garment is to all intents and 
purposes, the only sewing necessary for the 
making consisting of the closing of inch-and- 
a-half seams at the 
shoulder and the appli- 
eation of the flat edge 
of beading which buor- 
ders the garment and 
stays the armholes. 
Through this trim- 
ming narrow ribbon 
should be run, the ends 
to be left loose in the 
front to tie the gar- 
ment together. The 
ends of.the ribbon that 
is run around the 
lower edge are brought 
upward to meet those 
of the neck ribbon, 
and the four ends are 
then to be tied into a 
fluffy bow. The rib- 
bons act as draw- 
strings and shape the 
front of the garment 
prettily about the 
figure. 

Like the famed 
shawls of India, the 
new corset-cover might 
be almost drawn 
through a ring, so free 
is it from anything 
suggestive of bulk. 
Sizes thirty-two and 
thirty-four inch bust 
measure require but 
one-half yard each of 
cambric thirty-six 
inches wide, cut. on 
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the ordinary fold of the goods. Two corset- 
covers may be made for figure measuring 
thirty-six inches bust, out of one and one- 
eighth yards of cambric, of width described 
above. To make the seamless garment for 


this size it will be necessary to cut material 
on the crosswise (not bias) fold of the goods. 
For figures from thirty-eight to forty inches 
bust measure, from one and a quarter to one 
and a half yards oi 
cambric (also folded 
crosswise) will be suf- 
ficient for the making 
of two garments. 

Three and one-half 
yards of beading and 
five yards of narrow 
ribbon (one-half inch 
or less) will be re- 
quired to repeat the 
effect shown in the il- 
lustration for a gar- 
ment to be made for 
figure of medium size. 
The price of the pat- 
tern is 20 cents. 





BOLERO FROCK 
HE special pattern 
costume for small 
girls, which is now 
for the first time in- 
cluded in the Harrer’s 
Bazar cut-paper-pat- 
tern list, comprises an 
adjustable bolero, soft 
s'eeveless blouse, and 
shallow cireular skirt 
gathered upon a foun- 
dation waist. The pat- 
tern may be purchased 
in complete form only. 
It includes one-half of 


| a nee S| the back of the bolero, 


NEW SEAMLESS CORSET-COVER. one front of same, 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 331, / : : 
See regular advertisement in back pages. one-half of front of 


one-half of back, and 
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CUT PAPER 





BOLERO FROCK. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 332. 
See regular advertisement in back pages 


the soft blouse, one-half of back and one-half 
of front of the under or foundation waist, 
one-half of soft belt, one complete sleeve, one 
cuff, one-half of collar, plain standing collar, 
and one-half of the skirt. Allowance is made 
on the skirt pattern for three-inch hem. The 
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centre tuck of each group shown on collar 
and cuffs in the illustration is perforated in 
the pattern, and the positions for the outer 
tucks of each group are notched at the inside 
of the neck-line. They should be stitched to 
within one and three-quarter inches only of 
the outer edge of the collar and cuffs. The 
skirt should be gathered upon the founda- 
tion lining in order that the weight of same 
may be borne directly by the shoulder. 

$y making the soft blouse removable, a 
variety of effects may be secured with this 
costume. The original scheme of material 
was a combination of scarlet cloth with silk 
blouse; but by making it as above suggested, 
washable white blouses may be worn inter- 
changeably with those of silk. The collar and 
cuffs should be of batiste lightly basted into 
the neck and wrists of the bolero, so that when 





BACK VIEW OF BOLERO FROCK NO. 332 
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a renewal is necessary it will be a simple mat- 
ter to effect the desired change. 

If the garment be made of new material, 
the back of the bolero should have no centre 
seam, but if the latter becomes necessary, as 
in the ease of cutting down a larger frock, a 
little care in seaming, pressing, and stitching 
will make such an unavoidable seam appear 
ornamental. If the skirt is to be lined, the 
lining should be cut exactly to correspond 
with the outer material, but without the al- 
lowance for hem. The two fabries should be 
carefully basted, and 
the cloth allowed for 
hem may then be turn- 
ed up over the lining 
and hemmed. 

To make this cos- 
tume for a little girl 
of from eight to ten 
years will require 154 
yards of cheviot, cash- 
mere, or other 45-50- 
inch goods, together 
with % yard of wide 
batiste for collar and 
cuffs, and 11% vards of 
silk for sleeveless 
blouse, collar, and soft 
belt. 


LONG SACQUE 
NE of the most 
useful accesso- 

ries for comfort in 
the boudoir is to be 
found in the three- 
quarter-length dress- 
ing-sacque, a pattern 
form of which is pub- 
lished simultaneously 
with this number of 
Harper’s Bazar. The 
garment is made with 
a seamless back, and gains its full flare in the 
skirt at the side seams. Here a skilful shap- 
ing causes the garment to close gracefully 
about the body to the depth of the corsage, 
but frees it amply below. The pattern con- 
sists of one front, one-half of back, one-half 
of collar, one-half of ruffle for same, one 
sleeve and band for same. The lining, which 
should be carried throughout the garment, 
may be cut exactly to correspond with the 
outer material, but with an added half-inch at 





LONG SACQUE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 833. 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 
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the turnings in order that it may be “ fulled ” 
in the back and front after the method em- 
ployed in inserting coat linings. The process 
has been several times described in previous 
issues, 

The long dressing-sacque will be found 
highly serviceable for a convalescent’s use. 
It may be made plainly for bed-room wear 
only, or, elaborated and made in dainty color 
combinations, may be worn without a breach 
of propriety at the family breakfast table. It 
will appear equally well in any of a number 
of materials. As a 
model for a garment 
for summer wear the 
new pattern is highly 
desirable. Its form is 
an ideal one for the 
making up of batiste, in 
combination with fine 
laces or embroidery. 
The length of the new 
garment is about thirty- 
one inches from the 
collar-line in the centre 
of the front. It varies 
slightly in the several 
sizes. 

Made of material 45 
inches wide, the regu- 
lar width of cashmere, 
veiling, or albatross, 31 
yards of material will 
be required for person 
of medium size, together 
with 6% yards of silk 
for lining. If the ma- 
terial chosen be India 
or Persian silk a seam 
must be introduced in 
the centre of the back. 
There is a charming op- 
portunity in this gar- 
ment for the introduc- 
tion of fine needle-work, by inserting open- 
work stitches at the seams and down the sides 
of the front. The latter should be finished 
with buttons and button-holes placed at in- 
tervals from the top and continuing down 
two-thirds of its length, after which the gar- 
ment hangs free. The lace around the collar 
may be carried down the front. 

The cost of the pattern for this exclusive 
design is 25 cents in any of the available 
sizes. 
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BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


HE eighth annual meeting of 
the National Economic Asso- 
ciation, October 2, 3, and 4, 
at Toronto, was perhaps one 
of the most interesting and 
inspiring of any so far 
held by that useful society. Mrs. Linda 
If. Larned, president, presided and brought to 
the meeting the enthusiasm of her summer 
trip abroad. During this time Mrs. Larned 
delivered an address at one of the congresses 
of the Paris Exposition, on household eco- 
nomics in general, and in particular repre- 
senting the work of the association of which 
she is the head. The gathering was large and 
representative, and included women from the 
United States and Canada, with a number, 
too, from foreign countries. It was an in- 
spiration to realize that these women came 
thus from many parts and places to meet in 
council on matters pertaining to the better 
development of the home. The specific ob- 
ject of the meeting, as stated, was to promote 
a more scientific knowledge of the economic 
and hygienic values of foods, fuel, and cloth- 
ing, and a more intelligent understanding 
and demand for correct plumbing and ven- 
tilation, and improved methods of sanitation 
of homes, schools, and municipalities. These 
matters were embodied in a programme of 
especial interest. The opening exercises in- 
cluded a welcome to Toronto by prominent 
ladies of that city, a response by Dr. Mary 
E. Greene, of Michigan, and the annual ad- 
dress of the president, Mrs. Larned. Some of 
the topics discussed in the meetings that fol- 
lowed were: “ Methods of Teaching Domestic 
Science in Public Schools,” by Miss Hope, 
principal of Ontario Normal School; “ An 
Account of the School of Housekeeping of 
Boston,” by Miss Trueblood; “Schools of 
Domestic Science,” by Mrs. Hoodless; “ Some 
Co-operative Experiments in the West, Past 
and Present,” by Mrs. Susan Young Gates, of 
Utah; and “ Women’s Work in the West,” by 
Mrs. Pugh. Madame Volter of Holland spoke 








upon the “Industrial Educaticn of Women 
and Girls in Holland,” and Friulein Voerster 
upon “ Household Economies in Schools in 
Germany.” The Industrial Department of 
Sesame Club, London, was represented by 
Mrs. Hugh Reid Griffin. One of the most in- 
teresting afternoons of the entire meeting was 
that devoted to an open discussion of the do- 
mestic-service problem. Prominent women 
of the conference and others gave to this vital 
question their experience and knowledge. 
Some of the garnered wisdom will be reported 
later in this department. Miss- Barrows of 
boston reported the Lake Placid Conference, 
and Mrs. Florence Kelly, of New York, the 
Consumers’ League. The Toronto ladies were 
hospitable in every way; a delightful drive 
about the city and a reception were some of 
the social events of the week. The National 
Association cleverly defines household eco- 
nomies to be “the success of the relation be- 
tween effort and satisfaction for a household.” 
To further its work it maintains bureaus of 
information where there can be an exchange 
of wants between employer and employed in 
every department of home and social life. It 
has also established and conducted schools of 
domestie science for the benefit of household 
employer and employee, and has urged the 
adoption of courses of domestic science and 
industrial arts in all public institutions of 
learning. 


T the annual meeting at Detroit in Au- 

gust of the State Federation of Colored 
Women, the members discussed the “ Value of 
Organization ” and “ The Nobility of Federa- 
tion Work.” Mrs. Lucy Thurman, of Jack- 
son, the president of the federation, presided 
at the meetings, and there are many white 
club-women who would envy her her fine par- 
liamentary powers as exemplified in her chair- 
manship. Naturally the recent incident at 
the Milwaukee biennial, concerning the treat- 
ment of Mrs. Ruffin of Boston, was frequently 
mentioned. Mrs. Booker T. Washington re- 
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ferred to the matter indirectly in her address. 
She expressed a strong belief in distinctively 
colored organizations. “I believe in them,” 
said she, “ because I am a colored woman and 
belong to the negro race. It is by means of 
these efforts to bring colored women together 
that we come to trust one another, and no- 
thing will do more for the elevation of our 
race than mutual respect and trust.” On the 
other hand, Mrs. M. R. Tate, the State or- 
ganizer, while admitting that the mass of the 
negroes are not yet ready to associate with 
whites on social equality, contended that the 
time will come when they will be admitted 
side by side with Anglo-Saxons to every or- 
ganization. Mrs. C. S. Smith, another dele- 
gate, out of a wide experience as a teacher in 
the South, put in a plea for separate public 
schools for the negro where he can be taught 
about the great men of his race. Miss V. 
Overall, of Kansas City, is devoting her life 
to the education of the negro to the stage. 
“Tt will be the proudest moment of my ex- 
istence,” said she, earnestly, “ when I can sit 
in an opera-house and hear a grand opera 
rendered by colored people.” Miss Overall’s 
efforts are, however, directed entirely toward 
the drama, of which art she has shown her- 
self a mistress by rendering a fine reading. 
The convention was most cordially endorsed 
by Detroit club-women and by the citizens 
generally. Mayor Maybury gave the address 
of welcome, and Miss Helen B. Jenkins fol- 
lowed with a greeting from the Detroit Wo- 
man’s Club. The city and State clubs were 
represented by Miss M. Pelham. The conven- 
tion lasted three days, and on the afternoon 
following its close one of Detroit’s well-known 
women gave a reception to the members. 


Pp LANS for the fourth annual meeting of 
the New York State Assembly of Mothers, 
at Buffalo, 
formulated. 


October 30, are rapidly being 
One general topic has been se- 
lected to cover the programme of the meeting. 
This subject, “ The American Home,” will be 
presented by various speakers, each specially 
competent and each presenting some phase of 
home life concerning which there is need of 
enlightenment. The papers limited to 
twenty minutes each in order to allow time 
for the discussion, which is justly regarded 
as not the least important part of the outlined 
programme. A feature of the convention will 
be the discussion each morning of the three 
days’ session, from 9.45 to 10.30 o’clock, of the 
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subject “Child Study in the Home.” The 
discussion is to be led by an expert, and mem- 
bers and delegates are expected to have ques- 
tions that have perplexed them ready to be 
presented. The objects of the association, as 
stated in the constitution, are “to bring the 
mothers of the State together in conference 
for the promotion of the best interests of the 
home, for the improved condition of children, 
and for the advancement of the moral and 
social conditions of the commonwealth.” The 
growth of the organization even during the last 
year has been remarkable, and the Buffalo 
meeting will be one of the largest and most 
important of the fall conventions among wo- 
men. The Assembly has performed its work 
of co-operating with teachers in the better- 
ment of school life so tactfully and success- 
fully that a considerable proportion of its 
membership is represented by the public- 
school teachers of the State. The State De- 
partment of Public Instruction also heartily 
endorses and co-operates with the movement, 
and has signified its intention of incorpora- 
ting, as was done last year, the report of the 
convention proceedings in the annual report 
of the department. This recognition of the 
work of the Assembly is both significant and 
gratifying. The clubs forming the Assembly 
are constantly engaged in the study of edu- 
cational and philanthropic problems, particu- 
larly those of the latter that affiliate with the 
former. These clubs spring up anywhere and 
everywhere where their need is indicated. 
They may be a church or a settlement associa- 
tion, or may be independently formed. <A 
recent useful enlargement of the work has 
been the establishing of a State bureau of ex- 
change. lrthis are gathered the best papers 
read at the various meetings, the papers to 
be placed at the disposal of other clubs who 
may express a desire for them. 


RECENT development in the arts and 

crafts movement, which has become so 
widespread as to assume important propor- 
tions, is that going on now at Centre Lovell, 
Maine, the summer home of Douglas Volk, 
the artist. It is, in fact, only a phase of the 
rug-making for which Maine, with the other 
New England States, has long been noted, 
and a phase which owes its development to 
the artistic guidance of Mr. and Mrs. Volk. 
After giving the matter, in which Mr. Volk 
felt there lay the possibility of a valuable vil- 
lage industry, careful attention, the “ Sebat- 
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tos” rug was evolved. The method of manu- 
facture 1s somewhat different from that which 
produces the ordinary rug of the New England 
farm-house, and the Volk designs are naturally 
of marked originality. Their success when a 
few were exhibited last winter in New York 
was immediate, and this summer the orders 
have been steadily increasing. It is very evi- 
dent that a handicraft with an important 
commercial future has been evolved in the 
little Maine town. What Mrs. Wynne, Miss 
Coleman, and other artistic directors have 
Deerfield, Massachusetts, industries, 
Mr. and Mrs. Volk have evidently stood for 
to the Centre Lovell community. In 
other places it 


been 


many 
is being demonstrated that 
only the awakening touch is needed to de- 
velop most industrious and profitable handi- 


crafts. 


HE practical work of women’s clubs is 

shown in a small but effective way in the 
successful effort made this summer by the 
club-women of Richmond Hill, New York. 
In a lecture in the late spring, which was a 
part of the science course of the club, the 
professor pointed out that kerosene poured 
at the proper time upon the pools and other 
shallow waters of the neighborhood would de- 
stroy the larve of the mosquito and practically 
eliminate the pest for the season. The lee- 
turer was rather surprised to be met at the 
close of his remarks with the request that 
he would enter a carriage already at the door, 
and in company with two or three club mem- 
bers, hastily organized into a committee for 
the purpose, take a quick drive through the 
town before he left it, for the purpose of in- 
dicating the most prominent places for the 
kerosene test. The gentleman complied, and 
the club members duly took notes. Later, a 
second round was made, this time with small 
boys and kerosene-barrels, and the result is 
that Richmond Hill club-women, and _inci- 
dentally Richmond Hill’s citizens generally. 
have enjoyed a marked and hitherto unusual 
immunity from their perennial torment of 
other summers—the Long Island mosquito. 


N important set of resolutions and recom- 
mendations was made at the second an- 
nual conference on home economies at Lake 
Placid, Morning Side, New York, this sum- 
mer. The conference decided and duly re- 
solved that the time has come when public 
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interest demands the recognition of home 
economics as a training of the child for ef- 
ficient citizenship, and that the National Edu- 
cational Association be asked to consider 
and create a department of this sort. It 
was also resolved to recommend to women’s 
clubs and other organizations a systematic 
study of home economics in pursuance of a 
persistent effort to arouse public sentiment to 
the importance of this subject—the ultimate 
end of all this agitation being that the sub- 
ject shall become a part of the school and col- 
lege curriculum. The work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in this line was duly rec- 
ognized and appreciated, and as many more 
bulletins as possible were asked for. A sug- 
gestion was made to the management of the 
Pan-American Exposition, to be held at Buf- 
falo next year, that a department of home 
economies should be established at that great 
fair, one, too, which should adequately repre- 
sent the present advanced state of this form 
of popular education. 

HE conference specially endorsed the Bos- 

ton School of Housekeeping founded by 
the Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. This school has just begun its year’s 
work. It stands for a recognition of the fact 
that housekeeping is a profession demanding 
scientific training, and is designed to meet 
the needs of young college women and others 
who wish to fit themselves to manage a house- 
hold or philanthropic enterprise on the best 
economic and best hygienic basis. A house- 
worker’s also offered in the 
lief that house-work is a trade, and that the 
woman on whom the care of a household falls, 
whether she be employer or employee, shou!d 
have special training for her work. A course 
of cooking, covering a period of thirty-six 
weeks, and courses ‘n parlor or in chamber 
work, covering each a period of eighteen 
weeks, are included in this course. 


course is he- 


HIE consent of the powers that be having 

been duly secured, the announcement is 
made that the sessions of the coming annual 
meeting of New York State Federation at 
Albany in November will be beld in the As- 
sembly Chamber of the Capitol. This end has 
been privately striven for for some time, and 
the Committee on Place of Meeting, Mrs. 
Washington A. Roebling, chairman, justly 
felicitates itself on the success of its efforts. 
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FLOUNDERS, PARISIAN STYLE 


“<3 1 T the fins and the heads off 
some small fresh flounders, 
not weighing over one pound. 
Remove the dark skin, wash 
and dry them. Lay them in a 
deep dish with enough fresh 
milk to cover them, and leave them twenty 
minutes. Drain and dry them again; sprinkle 
over each one salt-spoonful of salt and half 
as much pepper. Put in a frying-pan one 
table-spoonful of butter for each flounder. 
As soon as it is melted, put the flounders in 
the pan, not touching each other. Cook the 





i 


put at each end of the dish a small bunch of 
fried parsley and a few slices of lemon. Put 
in the centre of the platter one pint of Pari- 
sian potatoes. Serve very hot. If shallots are 
not at hand, use onions instead. 


PARISIAN POTATOES 

Peel some large potatoes, scoop them out 
into small balls with a potato-scoop. Wash 
and dry them in a clean towel. Put in a 
small saucepan one heaping table-spoonful of 
butter or of good dripping; when melted put 
in the potatoes and cook for eighteen minutes 
in uncovered saucepan; toss them a little so 
as to have them of a light brown all over. 








FLOUNDERS, PARISIAN STYLE. 


side with the white skin first; cook each side 
six minutes, not fast, and turn them over 
carefully. Dress them on a hot platter as in 
illustration, and keep them warm in the oven, 
with the door open. 

Iiave prepared one teaspoonful of shallots 
chopped fine; put it in the same butter used 
to cook the fish; cook three minutes, stirring 
meanwhile. Finish with one teaspoonful of 
wine vinegar, letting it only get warm; re- 
move the pan from the fire, and add one tea- 
spoonful of good fresh butter for each floun- 
der. Mix well and pour over the fish. Sprinkle 
over one teaspoonful of parsley chopped fine; 


Lift them up with the skimmer, sprinkle over 
one salt-spoonful of salt,-and place in -the 
centre of the dish of flounders. 


FRIED PARSLEY 


Wash and dry well a few branches of fresh 
parsley with long stems; put them in the 
frying-basket and plunge the basket in plenty 
of very hot fat so as to cover the parsley. Fry 
one minute only. Lift up the basket, remove 
the parsley with the skimmer, sprinkle a few 
grains of salt over it; serve on the platter 
around the fish. The taste of fried parsley 
with fried fish is greatly appreciated. 
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adding one ox tail. Put 
the ox tail first for one hour 
in cold water, and let it boil 
at the same time with the 
tongues. Remove it also 
at the same time; cut it in 
small pieces; cut in small 
squares all the vegetables; 
remove the bouquet. Put the 
vegetables back in the kettle, 
and also the pieces of the 
ox tail; add to it one good- 
size tomato cut in small 





CALF’S TONGUE WITH MACARONI. 


CALF’S TONGUE WITH MACARONI 

Let two large calves’ tongues soak in cold 
water for one hour. Put them in a soup- 
kettle with three quarts of cold water, over a 
brisk fire. As soon as it has come to the boil- 
ing-point, skim carefully and season with one- 
half table-spoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful 
of pepper, three good-sized carrots, three 
small white turnips, one bouquet of three 
leeks, four sprigs of parsley, one branch of 
celery, one bay-leaf, two cloves stuck in one 
onion, and a very small branch of thyme. Let 
it boil for two hours, remove the tongues to 
a platter, skin them, and cut them in two 
lengthwise, as illustrated. 

Leave the broth over the fire to be finished 
as a soup according to the recipe given below. 
Put one-half pound of macaroni in two quarts 
of boiling water, season with one teaspoonful 
of salt and one table-spoonful of butter. Boil 
for forty minutes, drain it well, and then put 
it in a warm bowl, not over the fire, seasoning 
with one-half pound of grated Swiss cheese, 
two table-spoonfuls of Parmesan cheese, two 
table-spoonfuls of butter, one salt-spoonful of 
white pepper; no salt. Mix up the macaroni 
with care, but do not break it. 

Put the tongues in the centre of a silver 
platter, and arrange the macaroni around. 
Sprinkle over everything two table-spoonfuls 
of the grated cheese mixed up with two table- 
spoonfuls of bread crumbs, then pour over it 
two table-spx vnfuls of clarified butter, or, bet- 
ter yet, the dripping of a good roast. Bake 
twelve minutes in a moderate oven. 


OX-TAIL SOUP 


A good and not expensive soup could be 
made with the broth from the tongues, by 


the skin and the 
seeds being previously re- 
moved, and four table-spoon- 
fuls of vermicelli. Color with six drops of 
saramel. Boil twenty minutes. 


pieces, 


POACHED EGGS—PROVENCALE 

Wash and dry three large tomatoes; cut off 
the two ends, and cut the tomatoes in two; 
dry each slice gently. Have ready mixed three 
table-spoonfuls of flour with one teaspoonful 
of salt, one salt-spoonful of black pepper, two 
cloves of garlic chopped fine, and one table- 
spoonful of parsley. Put a thick coat of this 
mixture over each side of the tomatoes. Put 
in a frying-pan three table-spoonfuls of olive 
oil; when hot put the tomatoes in it; cook 
them on each side for four minutes, not fast. 
Put each slice in a very small earthenware 
egg-platter as in illustration; keep warm in 
an open oven; then poach six eggs, one by 
one, each in one pint of boiling consommé, 
Cook them two minutes. 

















POACHED EGGS, PROVENCALE. 

Dress each one in the small platter over the 
tomato, pour over one teaspoonful of hot 
glace de viande or any good gravy left over 
from roasted meat. Send at once to the table 
very hot. 
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2s) HE modern mother is nothing 
/ +) if not systematic. Her child’s 


Se y . 
46 if hours, its food, and its studies 
nem 2%) are all carefully arranged to 
* the smallest detail, yet when 
en pene ae SAS ) 


it comes to its reading she is 
told by all authorities that she should let the 
child itself take the lead. Not “what must 
.” and 
how can a parent best influence their tastes, 
is the question. A child should develop along 


children read,” but “ what will they read 


its own lines as far as possible. To destroy 
its individuality, if that could be done, would 
be the greatest possible wrong. We can only 
look on, see the trend of the childish mind 
and, not by antagonizing it, but by training 
it, secure the best results. This is true of its 
reading more than of anything else. What 
is mental pabulum for one is husks for an- 
other. 

The child is initiated into literature by way 
of Mother Goose, Red Riding-Hood, The 
Three Bears, and Cinderella, and naturally its 
imagination develops first. It demands 
stories, fairy stories preferably. Luckily for 
it, we have more to-day than ever before, 
and better ones. Andersen’s and Grimm’s are 
the simplest, then come Lang’s Red, Blue, 
and Green books of the wonder stories 
of all countries. These lead up to Alice in 
Wonderland, The Water Babies, and Uncle 
Remus. 

About this time the child’s desire to in- 
vestigate will make it anxious to know more 
about nature. Never were children so happy 
in their opportunities for this study as to- 
day. Our book-shelves are crowded with vol- 
umes each more delightful than the last. 
There are the stories for the smallest children, 
called Feathers, Furs, and Fins; there are 
those fascinating volumes, Wild Animals I 
Have Known, The Red Animal-Book, The 
Jungle Tales, and those charming companion 
volumes, Among the Forest People and 
Among the Meadow People; there are The Bee 
Pe ople and its sequel ; and there are number- 
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less books on birds. All of these are valuable, 
and the more of them children read the better. 

After this the child will want books about 
other children—story-books; and good ones of 
this sort are not too easy to find. They are 
in the book-stores, but side by side with oth- 
ers that are sentimental, or over-pathetic, or 
simply trashy. The only way to choose is to 
read for yourself before buying. Do not fill 
your child’s mind with rubbish. Know your 
author; see that the style is good, the matter 
simple and wholesome. It is a safe rule to 
reject nine books before taking the tenth. 

You will find that the famous stories are 
the best after all. King Arthur will hold the 
attention for a long period. The love for 
stories of adventure will become more pro- 
nounced after this is read, and then may 
come Robinson Crusoe and Church’s Stories 
from Virgil and Homer; in connection with 
these last two there should be:some reading 
of mythology, beginning with Esop’s Fables 
and Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. The simpli- 
fied forms of the Nibelungen Lied may follow 
these, and the stories from Norse folk-lore. 
There will certainly be a call for stories about 
fighting, or rather more fighting, at this point, 
and the mother in gratifying it may quietly 
introduce a little history. The tales of the 
Crusades and the life of Robin Hood and his 
“merrie men” will give it a glimpse of Eng- 
land under Richard Ceeur de Lion and John, 
and explain Magna Charta. After this the 
story of Raleigh and his adventures in South 
America will interest it in the beginnings of 
our own history. Nothing could be more 
fascinating than the exploits of Drake, of La 
Salle, and of Marquette, and the experiences 
of the early colonists. The French and Indian 
War is full of romantic incident, and so is the 
Revolution from the Boston tea-party to the 
treason of Arnold and the surrender of Corn- 
wallis. There are any number of delightful 
books for children on all these subjects. 

The desire to know more of individual 
heroes will open the subject of biography, and 
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the lives of Washington and Putnam, and 
after these the lives of Napoleon and Welling- 
ton, and those of the heroes of the war of 1812 
may be read. The Henty books will be en- 
joyed along this line. 

Of course children will be interested in Ind- 
ians. They will learn of Massasoit, Poca- 
hontas, and Black Hawk in the course of 
their reading of history, and a little later 
they will delight in Cooper’s novels. We 
know to-day that his might be called “ wooden 
Indians,” and are far from being true to life; 
nevertheless they will serve. The real Indian 
will be found in Parkman’s Oregon Trail. 

Probably before this your child will have 
been introduced to Shakspere, either directly 
or by way of the Tales of Charles and Mary 
Lamb. How early children should. read 
Shakspere is often discussed, but it is to be 
settled by the children themselves; they 
should read it just as early as they will. In 
that exquisite book Captain January, the 
minister gives the old captain a Bible, a dic- 
tionary, and Shakspere as comprising a com- 
plete curriculum for little Starlight. If 
there is evil in Shakspere, there is none which 
will contaminate a child’s mind, and there is 
a wealth of good to bless it. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the Bible should be read, 
whether understood or not. Its stately mea- 
sures, its stirring stories, its wealth of im- 
agery and beauty will be a means of educa- 
tion quite apart from its sacred value. With 
the Bible should be given Pilgrim’s Progress, 
which will be a real delight to the imagina- 
tive child, especially in some of the newer 
editions with their artistic wood-cuts. It is 
said that Lineoln’s wonderful use of English 
came from reading over and over his little 
library of five volumes, two of which were the 
Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The love of poetry varies greatly in chil- 
dren. Many love to hear it read simply for 
its rhythmic sound, while others will not 
listen to it. One mother recently said that 
she had read to her five-year-old boy the whole 


of “ Paradise Lost ” and Pope’s translation of 


the “Tliad” and “Odyssey.” Naturally 
enough, perhaps, she considered that she had 


a genius to train, whereas really the child’s ear 


alone, and not his mind, was attracted. But 
without inquiring too closely into the reason 
why children listen to poetry, seize the earliest 
opportunity to teach them some of the best. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome will appeal! 


to all, as will the martial bits from “ Mar- 
mion ” and “ The Lady of the Lake.” There 
are the famous old English ballads and the 
stirring songs of the Cavaliers; “ Hiawatha ” 
and parts of “ Evangeline” are delightful; so 
are “ Sir Launfal ” and the Jdylls of the King. 

Guard a child sedulously against everything 
sensational and vulgar, give it books which 
are the best of their kind, books of real worth, 
and its taste is already trained. 

There is a word to be said in favor of teach- 
ing children to read aloud. It not only im- 
presses upon them what they are reading, but 
it cultivates a habit which is capable of giv- 
ing much pleasure to others. It also enables 
the parent who listens to correct a mispro- 
nunciation or give some explanation, and 
makes it certain that the child’s reading is 
intelligent. A word of warning might be 
given also against letting children read tov 
rapidly. When books are drawn from a pub- 
lic ‘library they are apt to be devoured, 
“skipped” through half-comprehended. If 
it is*tunderstood that only one book, or at the 
most two, may be drawn during a week, they 
will be read carefully and perhaps twice over. 

While the public library is an inestimable 
blessing, it should never be used to furnish 
the whole of a child’s reading matter. Chil- 
dren should own their books as far as pos- 
sible, and learn to treat them with respect. A 
book-case should belong to them alone, which 
they will take pride in filling. As they grow 
older the volumes they prize at first may be 
hidden away and their places filled with oth- 
ers, but every book should be valued. Let 
their birthday and Christmas presents con- 
sist largely of books which have more than 
temporary worth. 

If a child loves its books it will not wish 
to lend them, and at the risk of seeming selfish 
one must deprecate the passing about of its 
treasures unless it is so situated that it 
seems really necessary. When children have 
access to a lending library it does not seem 
wise that they should be permitted to borrow 
indiscriminately from one another. Books 
are soon injured by going from hand to hand, 
and it is a real grief to have them hurt. 

All of us whose books are our personal 
friends, tenderly loved and cherished, must de- 
sire to see our children grow up with the 
same feeling. It is not too early to begin 
to cultivate this love for books while our 
children are still young. 
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BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 





“4 DIVAN, BOOKS AND CHAIRS COMPLETE ITS APPOINTMENTS.” 








@. | N interest in verandas, loggias, 
terraces—the breathing-spaces 
or open-air living-rooms of 
our new civilization, as it 
were—has gone on increasing 
so rapidly within the last few 
years that successful decorators and archi- 
tects are now called upon to consider them 
with almost as much care as that expended on 
any other part of the house. This is seen 
particularly in the superb terraces which are 
being built in the newest and costliest country 
places, and in the care expended on the 
porches and verandas of smaller houses. The 
awnings on verandas must be considered, for 
instance, in relation to the rest of the house, 
te its color and its period; the flowers and 
vines chosen with great care so as never to 
suggest a false note; and the hangings made 
to harmonize with the whole. 

No veranda, loggia, or terrace can be pro- 
nounced perfect which ignores the question of 
privacy, or makes it necessary for one of a 
family to get up and run when a carriage is 
seen approaching. For that reason the ve- 


randas of many costly houses, even when set 
out with all the appointments of the newly 
rich, are altogether bad. One sees them in 
many of the suburbs of New York, thé tables, 
hammocks, books, all out on that part of the 
veranda to which every stranger must be 
driven who comes to leave a card, an arrange- 
ment as embarrassing to the stranger as to 
the family itself, and one betraying a certain 
lack of true refinement, like that which is felt 
in the case of those who never draw their 
parlor shades at night, so confessing to a will- 
ingness to share with every. casual passer-by 
the intimacies of their domestic fireside life. 
The verandas of many houses may never be 
approached from outside, their only entrance 
being through the house. This arrangement 
is ideal and gives an opportunity for perfect 
freedom, for breakfasting or lunching in the 
open air, for living out-of-doors without sac- 
rificing either comfort or seclusion. Many 
women have loggias connected with their bed- 
rooms, in this way making an out-of-door 
boudoir, as it were, a place for sleeping undis- 
turbed in the afternoon, or for letter-writing 
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in the morning. Thus one of the smaller cot- 
tages in Newport has in reality been provided 
with an extra room by the simple transforma- 
tion of the roof belonging to a veranda below. 
Bamboo hanging-screens shut in the loggia, a 
writing-table, a divan, books, and chairs com- 
plete its appointments. Flowers in boxes are 
set out on the railing, flowers, in fact, being as 
necessary to loggias and verandas as fireplaces 
to living-rooms. These flowers differ in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, hydrangeas being 
used near the sea, branches of evergreens and 
ferns being common to the mountains, and 
garden flowers to village communities. 

In some parts of the country it is now quite 
the fashion to sleep on loggias, even children 
of six years having their cribs placed there. 
When this is done the loggia is enclosed with 
wooden walls on three sides, the spaces be- 
tween the columns or supports not being left 
open. If draughts are shut off there is no 
danger from cold, and with plenty of blankets 
one is more comfortable than in-doors. The 
thermometer can be as low as forty without 
discomfort to a child, and the most restless 
and wakeful of children will sleep all night. 
In certain mountain places this custom of 
sleeping out on the loggia is almost universal. 

There is never any trouble about keeping 
warm on one of them, either by day or by 
night. Thus every well-appointed establish- 





“ 


ment has for its loggia or its veranda certain 
belongings which are never used anywhere 
else. When autumn approaches these rugs 
and wraps are brought out and left there, 
being recognized as belonging to a veranda, as 
carriage-robes belong to carriages. Until well 
into the winter one can sit out-of-doors then 
with comfort. Sometimes an open fireplace 
is provided or a Franklin stove, so that when 
the days are wet or cloudy the chill may be 
taken off. Screens are used to keep off a wind 
or the bamboo curtain is lined. Thus every 
provision is now made for being in the air 
as much as possible, and with comfort. 
Bath-chairs are excellent on a veranda, 
making it possible to sit out sometimes when 
the snow is on the ground. Steamer-chairs, 
long wicker lounges, divans, hammocks swung 
from the ceiling and furnished with mat- 
tresses to keep off the cold, add enormously 
to its comfort. Indian hangings and em- 
broideries, like those shown in the illustra- 
tion, Navajo blankets, parts of the trappings 
of Spanish or Sicilian horses—anything brill- 
iant and decorative and intended for out-door 
use is used to make a veranda attractive, 
some consideration for environment always 
being observed, however. The ugliest of 
country piazzas can be transformed in this 
way, bad colors hidden, and a feeling of 
warmth and of shut-in comfort suggested. 








ANYTHING BRILLIANT AND DECORATIVE IS USED.” 
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The Coal Strike and Household Economy 
MONG the grievances that have pre- 
cipitated the great coal strike, com- 
pulsory trading at company stores is 
cited by the workers. This practice, while 
it includes other abuses, is mainly objected 
to by the miners for the reason that it imposes 
upon them the necessity of running accounts 
instead of paying money at the time of buy- 
ing their family supplies. By this system, 
the miner finds, when his account is balanced, 
that not only has the company store absorbed 
his wages; he is in debt. The outcome at 
length renders him practically the slave of 
the company. 

The miner’s experience is essentially no 
different from the experience of persons gen- 
The result is in- 
variably to spend an undue amount of money, 
and with a limited income, debt speedily im- 


erally who run accounts. 


poses a certain sort and degree of slavery 


according to individual circumstances. The 
man who pays cash is the free man. The 


one who does without what he has not money 
to pay for on possessing is the strong man, 
who thus acquires both ability and intelli- 
gence in the end to embellish freedom with 
the good things life craves. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, who could live philosophically on 
nothing or his friends, and who on principle 
presented his children at birth to charity to 
rear, confesses that he was never without a 
few frances in his possession. “ This,” 
he, “was not because I loved either money 
or what money will buy, but because money 
alone liberty. Nothing else places 
a man beyond the possible want of it.” 


says 


secures 


To get something ahead is the reasonable 
aim of every man. To this end, no single 
effort will better serve than conducting the 
complex, numerous 
housekeeping on a strict The 
who makes it part of her domestic 
creed to charge nothing anywhere may ex- 
haust her wits to make ends meet 


business operations of 


eash basis. 


woman 


now and 
then, but she will appreciate the importance 
of the struggle she wages, as she bears in 
mind that the evil of running accounts has 


- 
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been found great enough to figure definitely 
in a strike for justice affecting one million 
people, who for a reform in this matter risk 
a business enterprise which yields them earn- 
ings amounting in the aggregate each week 
to $10,000,000. 


Reform in Weddings 

YOUNG man and young woman 

longing to the smart set of New York, 
preparations for the usual consummation of 
whose engagement were in the initial stage, 
eloped the other day, and gave as their reason 
that they wanted to avoid an elaborate wed- 
ding. During the summer the same reason 
was given by a son of Senator Henry Cabot 
woman of his choice, 
by slipping away and 
in Boston, when their 
with expectation of a 


be- 


Lodge and the young 
who surprised society 
being quietly married 
friends were all agog 
fashionable ceremony. 

This sort of thing cannot occur many times 
without itself becoming fashionable. We shall 
have quiet weddings “ the style,” and who but 
florists, and dressmakers will fail 
to weleome the change? The parade of a 
fashionable wedding necessarily occupies the 
minds of the contracting parties to the ex- 
clusion of reverent consideration of the sol- 
emn obligations marriage imposes. To those 
who regard matrimony as a sacred institu- 
tion, the theatrical rehearsal which common- 
ly is enacted previous to the performance of 
the ceremony proper is little less of an af- 
front to deep feeling than rehearsing a fu- 
neral would be. The display features of 
fashionable weddings so withdraw attention 
from everything else, that in the instance of 
church weddings, such is the babble, the sac- 
rilegious stir and hubbub thus’ occasioned in 
“ God’s house,” ministers of the gospel have 
long been impatient for a reform. 

The marriage of Miss Elsie Clews recently 
betokened how the higher education of woman 
tends to such reform. - Miss Clews has taken 
from several colleges, and is the 
author of a work on philosophy that is used 
as a text-book at Barnard, where 


caterers, 


degrees 


she was 








ay 
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occupied as an instructor without pay. Her 
wedding to a prominent New-Yorker, instead 
of betokening the great wealth of her father 
and her conspicuous place in society, was 
marked by the dignity and simplicity of her 
own character, and breathed the spirit of 
her lofty aim in life. An unostentatious wed- 
ding is greatly to the glory of a bride. In- 
cidentally it is a great deal off the nerves of 
the bridegroom. 


A Yellow Blessing 

HAT if, instead of the widely discussed 

“ vellow peril ” following on the world’s 
war with China, there should come a yel- 
low blessing? What if, having levelled our 
guns on the walls of Pekin and blown into the 
inhabitants of the Celestial Empire a sense of 
the benefits of Western civilization and deep 
respect for our way of enforcing the same 
upon the backward natives of the Far East, 
we should reap the reward of a solution of 
our servant problem? Let us give thanks 
and contemplate the facts on which we raise 
this nope of a domestic Ebenezer. 

Chinese servants are so in demand in New 
York city that it is impossible to supply 
them, although the lowest wages offered is $30 
a month. Men for chamber-work, cooks, and 
valets are most sought after. The superin- 
tendent of a Chinese Guild reports that he 
could place dozens of Chinamen in some of 
the best houses in the country if he could 
find them. But the supply is limited. This 
demand, however, which is said to be unprece- 
dented, indicates that one result of carrying 
war into China has been to extend our appre- 
ciation of Chinese mastery of household work 
and arts. When diplomatic relations between 
us are re-established on a perfectly civilized 
basis, we may fairly expect that in return 
for the enlightenment we have been to China, 
she will be to us the dispenser of labor that we 
sorely need. 

American women have found more profit- 
able business than house-work. The men they 
have crowded out of industry discover new 
opportunities abroad as our expansion policy 
extends the economic emprise of the United 
States. If the Chinese will come in and fill 
the offices in our household left vacant by the 
industrial progress of both sexes, the mil- 
lennium would appear to emerge for us from 
what at times has seemed a hopelessly mixed 
situation in China. Extensive travellers de- 
clare that the Chinese have a gift of cooking 
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unsurpassed even by the French. The neat- 
ness of Chinese servants has already passed 
into American history of the household in San 
Francisco. There is the more than twice told 
tale of the New England housewife emigra- 
ting there, who was equipped with kitchen 
utensils up to the standard of cleanliness of 
average American housekeeping. She hired 
a Chinese servant, and was unable to keep one 
longer than the time spent cooking a single 
meal. Finally she discovered some hierogly- 
phics above the kitchen sink, and she made 
the cook who was departing in the wake of 
several others tell her what they meant. He 
said it was a statement in Chinese that her 
skillets and pots and pans were too black and 
greasy for a self-respecting Celestial cook to 
use. She immediately bought a new culinary 
outfit and was happy ever after. That is 
she got a cook who staid. 

There is one difficulty in getting along with 
a Chinese servant which the American woman 
at first finds irritating. He will obey im- 
plicitly and with alacrity any order from the 
man of the house. Not so, however, does he 
respect the authority of the lady. But this 
prejudice against feminine rule inherent in 
the Chinese is said to be readily set aside for 
all time if the man of the house commands 
that his wife be shown the same respect and 
attention that he himself receives. The 
thought of a possible yellow blessing of re- 
formed Boxers ably cooking our meals and 
cleaning our American homes seems oddly to 
have escaped popular forecasts of the final 
outcome of the recent uprising in China. 


, 


What Ails American Fruit 

HE question is being asked why the taste 

of American fruit has become insipid. 
A common observation is that as the fruit- 
stands grow large and fine, and the fruit of- 
fered for sale more beautiful to the eye, its 
edible quality becomes poorer and_ poorer. 
The reason of this, doubtless, is American 
enterprise. The same genius which enables 
us to get out Christmas papers by Thanks- 
giving day, to spread winter fabrics on our 
counters for sale in August, accomplishes the 
freak of nature which puts strawberries in 
our mouths when peaches are in season, feasts 
us on watermelons in January, grapes in May, 
and snow-apples in July. In our fierce de- 
termination to keep up with the times, we 
have overshot the mark, and are always ahead 
of the seasons. 
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THE RURAL HUMORIST 


“ Your Aunt Almira tips the beam at less than 
a hundred pounds, don’t she?” inquired Farmer 
Stackpole. 

“Yes. It’s—” 

Honest Farmer Dunk blatted joyously in ap- 
preciation of the only joke he had perpetrated 
since the previous autumn. 

*—a little weigh she has.” 





POSTPONED 
Mrs. von Biumer. “ When 
theatre?” 
Von Biumer. “ Any time you say.” 
Mrs. von Biumer. “ Then, to-night.” 
Von BiLuMer. “ No, dear; not to-night. 
going myself to-night.” 


can | the 


go to 


I am 


USUALLY THE CASE 
AskKINneTon. “ Who was your friend whom I 
saw you walking with this afternoon?” 
Tetter. “Hoh! He wasn’t a friend; 
my brother-in-law.” 


that’s 





THE CARELESS BOTTLE 
BY CAROLYN WELLS 
A collar and a tie should 
deck 
This pretty bottle’s slender 
neck. 
But though his mother kind- 


ly buys 


The most expensive silken 
ties, 

And lovely collars edged 
with lace, 

He will not have them 
pinned in place, 

But crossly screams, “ No, 
no, not | 

Will wear a collar or a 


tie!” 
Dearie, I hope you'll think 
it best 
Always to be correctly 


dressed. 





JOHNSON. 
YOHS. 


HUMANE 


“Yas, SAH—THIS TURKEY AM 


If ALMOS’ FROZE TO DEAF, AN’ AH’M JUS’ 


WARMIN’ IT UP AGIN’ MY FLANNEL SHIRT.” 
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ALL KINDS OF BUGS 

* Papa,” said Benny Bloo- 
bumper, with a rising inflec- 
tion in his voice. 

‘I am busy now, Benny,” 
replied Mr. Bloobumper. * I 
can't answer questions to- 
day. 

‘ But, papa.” 

* What is it?” 

‘The people that favor 
sound money are called gold 
bug gs, aren’t they 

" Te.” 
* And are silver people sil- 
ver ioe 4 

a suppose so.” 

“And are Prohibitionists 
water bugs?” 

‘Benny, go right in and 
tell your mother that she 
wants vou.’ 





ONE ADDED 


‘I see that you have add- 
ed to your collection of golf- 
sticks, Miss Frocks,” said 
young Mr. Postlethwaite. 

“1 do not understand you, 
Mr. Postlethwaite,” rejoin- 
ed Miss Frocks. “ My collee- 
tion of golf-sticks has been 
complete, so far as I know.” 

“ Perhaps, but I saw Chol- 
ly Goslin on the course with 
you this morning.” 











SARCASM 
CASH I. 0. BOOTH- 
} LING. “Miss STELLA 
| LITE HAS CHOSEN ME FOR 
HER LEADING MAN,” 
SUE BRETTE. “Is 
SHE AS BLIND AS ALL 
THAT?” 


Gus-pDIRKS- 





& 


ANNOYING 


RHINO. “ CoNFOUND THOSE LOVE-SICK YOUTHS! THEY’VE 
BEEN CUTTING INITIALS ON ME AGAIN.” 
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PROPOS of a recent paragraph in this de- 
A partment relating to the conditions under 
which several different writers cited pre- 
ferred to work, a friend contributes the favorite 
time of day of that clever, author-editor and 
genial woman, Miss Susan Hayes Ward. “I 
never feel,” the correspondent quotes Miss Ward 
as saying, “as though things had really begun 
until the lights are well going and dinner is 
over. Then, if ever, inspiration comes, and I can 
do more and much better work than I can in the 
stupid, prosaic daylight.” 


Not long ago a young lad passed a brilliant 
regent’s examination in general history, al- 
though he had never studied history, except a 
small one of New York. His knowledge was 
gained solely by means of the Henty books, ev- 
ery one of which he had devoured. This re- 
markable tribute to the vigorous and forcible 
style of this author can hardly be equalled. 
No one, however, who reads a “ Henty book ”— 
and who does not?—will find it difficult to be- 
lieve that the graphic historical pictures which 
that prolific, but never tiresome, writer describes, 
remain indelibly impressed upon the youthful, 
and particularly the boyish mind. The latest 
story from his pen, now published by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, In the Hands of the Cave 
Dwellers, is fully equal m interest and exciting 
adventure to any that has preceded it. The sis- 
ter of one of the young heroes, of which there 
are two, an American and a Mexican, is kid- 
napped by a tribe of Indians known as cave- 
dwellers from their habitations. The efforts of 
the two young men to rescue the young girl give 
rise, as may be imagined, to a series of hair- 
breadth escapes. Incidentally, the manners and 
customs of this curious Indian tribe are por- 
trayed with that strong touch which makes all 
of Mr. Henty’s impressions lasting. Every boy 
and every boy’s sister will want to read In the 
Hands of the Cave Dwellers. 


Another volume announced from the press of 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers is, like the one just 
mentioned, instructive as well interesting. 
This is Wonder Stories from Herodotus, by G. 
H. Boden and W. Barrington D’Almeida. The 
scarcity of books for young persons which retell 
in attractive form tales of classic lore has fre- 
quently aroused comment. Few attempts to sup- 
ply it, however, seem to be made, although these 
tales are a part of literature with which youth 
should become familiar. Wonder Stories are 
delightfully told and’ in a charming style that 
will fascinate more than the youthful reader. 
They are beautifully illustrated with a frontis- 


as 
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piece and eighteen pictures in color by H. Gran- 
ville Fell. 


The third in the trio of juveniles put out this 


autumn by Harper & Brothers caters to the 
younger children. These are the Roggie and 


Reggie Stories, by Gertrude Smith. The adven- 
tures of Roggie and Reggie in the garden, on the 
backs of horses, in the chicken-house, and vari- 
ous other places in the country home are plea- 
santly and simply told. Miss Smith is by no 
means new in this field of effort, her Arabella 
and Araminta Stories and other children’s books 
being established successes. The author possesses 
the rare gift of writing even with her public, 
not so far over their heads as to be unintelligi- 


ble. Mothers will welcome this little volume for 
a help on rainy afternoons. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with full-page colored pic- 


tures, and is printed in extra large type. 


A special charm of The Sword of the King, by 


Ronald Macdonald (The Century Company), is 
that the book is written in the quaint and 
charming old style of the time in which the 


action moves—England in the reign of James 
II. The author, who is a son of Dr. George 
Macdonald, well known as a poet, novelist, and 
preacher, does not follow in any degree the fa- 
miliar style of his gifted father. No contrast 
could be wider than that between The Annals of 
a Quiet Neighborhood and The Sword of the 
King. The latter story, however, is not lack- 
ing in individuality, even in these days of the 
novel of adventure and thrill. It has developed 
recently that the original of the story was a 
play which has already been performed in Eng- 
land for copyright purposes. It would not have 
mattered much whether the play came before or 
after the novel, for the story, as it is published, 
is a thrilling melodrama from cover to cover. 
In this connection it is of interest to note that 
Mr. Macdonald’s wife is an actress whose stage 
name is Miss Constance Robertson. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s new novel in press 
at the Macmillan Company has a delightfully sug 
gestive title, In the Palace of the King; A Love 
Story of Old Madrid. It is a historical ro- 
mance of the time of Philip II. of Spain, and the 
plot is laid in the Spanish court. The hero of 
the story is the famous Don Juan of Austria, the 
son of the Emperor Charles V. The heroine is 
Dolores de Mendoza, whose name alone suggests 
beauty, high breeding, and high spirits. It may 
easily be surmised what Mr. Crawford’s accom- 
plished pen will do with this background of ro- 
mance and adventure. 
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= ROYAL FAMILY” at the Lyceum is a 
A light comedy of romance, which makes no 
pretence at being anything but mildly 
entertaining, though many of the successful plays 
at this theatre have been much more than that 
in their appeal to the emotions or the keen in- 
terest aroused by their action. Happily, the most 
effective bit of the play is that on which the cur- 
tain falls, so that the audience gets to its feet, 
and with the meek gratitude of a New York au- 
dience decides it “a nice play.” 

The royal family in question is that of Ar- 
cacia, a realm of Anthony Hope vagueness, and 
with the romance-breeding atmosphere of such 
unknown countries. It is a painfully bourgeois 
royal family. King Louis VII. surpasses his 
Majesty of Belgium in his off-handedness: the 
Crown-Princess (Annie Russell), whom he wishes 
to marry off to a neighboring royalty (Mr. Rich- 
man), is rather kittenish for a princess of royal 
blood, and dear old Mrs. Gilbert, in the most 
effective gowns in the play, assumes a haughty 
and astute diplomatic air which would not de- 
ceive a pet lamb. 

The Princess doesn’t want to be married off, 
state reasons or not, but longs for the plebeian 
privilege of wedding “the man of her own 
choice.” The neighboring Prince is desirous of 
getting a look at the girl he has to marry, and 
so drifts Arcaciaward, incognito. Equally of 
course, the two fall madly in love with each 


other, and in one place climb a tree, heavily 
foliaged for this contingency, and coo there, 
while the royal family take afternoon tea under 
their feet, and institute anxious inquiries about 
the missing Princess. 

The masquerading Prince persuades Angela 


that she ought to marry the Prince her family 
have picked out for her, to spare the subjects 
the trouble arising from strained relations be- 
tween the realms. She consents. Everybody else 
finds out the state of affairs before the wedding, 
but the self-sacrificing Princess advances to meet 
the hateful state husband whom she has never 
seen. reluctantly gives him her hand before the 
cardinal under a hideously undecorative circle of 
lights, slowly lifts her eyes to his face, sees that 
it is “the man of her choice,” gazes wonderingly 
around on the spectators, and is further illumined 
by their expressions, and shyly, tenderly, and 
gratefully nestles into his arms, a little bride 
“too full for utterance.” 

“The business ” is exceedingly good. The au- 
dience is waiting with a nearer approach to ex- 
cited interest than it has known throughout the 
evening “to see what she will do.” Without a 
word spoken, the facial expression of Miss Rus- 
sell’s mobile countenance, changing with the suc- 
ceeding emotions, tells the whole story in elo- 
quent pantomime. 





Miss Russell’s exquisite voice, fascinating sim- 
plicity, and delicious coquetry are all her own, 
and everybody feels their charm. She could hard- 
ly fail in any role adapted in any degree to the 
ingénue. Mr. Richman is good, though his love- 
making is tepid and perfunctory, and he appar- 
ently thinks the light part does not demand an 
able-bodied actor’s strenuous effort. 


6 Oye WEST,” at the Manhattan Theatre, 

is another play done from a book, being 
Michael Morton’s dramatization from F. Hopkin- 
son Smith’s novel of that name. What with these 
book-plays and revivals of Shakspere, the play- 
wrights’ inventive faculties seem to be taking a 
vacation. 

The stage presentation of the master-diver’s 
simple lot is thoroughly conventional, moderately 
pleasing, well enough staged, and not badly acted. 
If this sounds a little like the “damnation of 
faint praise,” there is no reason why it shouldn’t. 
Yet now when theatrical managers in New York 
are so concerned with romantic plays, smart peo- 
ple (royalty preferred), and the ever-ticklish ex- 
periment of putting Mr. Shakspere on the boards 
when his dramatic flavor is so much stronger 
when he is intelligently read in one’s closet, a 
strong whiff of bed-rock New England life with 
a briny tang to its breeziness should be a grati- 
fying variation. 

But plays of this stripe demand an atmosphere 
at just such a degree, or the audience will not 
warm up. “Caleb West” does not register that 
degree, but is good enough to escape severe criti- 
cal reprobation. 

In one melodramatic scene, where a derrick is 
swept into the raging sea, just when the young 
villain of the play gets high enough on it to be 
neatly carried into the same, the lightning is 
the most effective ever offered to a New York 
audience. 

Edwin Arden plaved the part of Caleb sym- 
pathetically, but with a “reserve force” which 
made him more effective in the quiet sorrow of 
the deserted. narrow. honest diver than in mo. 
ments that demanded more action. May Buck- 
ley was more effective in her sprightliness than 
when she returns. clogged with repentance. 

Kate Denin Wilson and Georve Fawcett were 
evener and more natural in a display of simvle 
friendliness and motherly simplicity of feeline 
towards the broken child-wife. Miss Ysobel 
Haskins was the one woman in the cast allowed 
to wear modish clothes, and her benevolence de- 
served this privilege, for she drifted in as re- 
currently as a nicht watchman. to touch some 
button that would switch the other characters 
off in the right direction. 

The setting of the last act was very pretty, 
and the Shark Ledge Light did noble work. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
REAT BRITAIN’S general election, which is 
said to be less interesting in experience 
than it appears in print, exhibits one novel 
feature. For the first time the colonies intervene. 
The Assembly of Tasmania has adopted a resolu- 
tion proposing a joint Australian cablegram to Mr. 
Chamberlain congratulating him on the British 
successes in South Africa and hoping the electors 
of Great Britain will emphatically insist on the 
fruits of victory being effectually secured. Mr. 


Chamberlain, speaking during the campaign, 
points out that in twenty-five years no labor 


member in Parliament has initiated legislation of 
benefit to the working classes. 

To Americans the most interesting recent devel- 
opment of the South-African situation takes shape 
on this side of the Atlantic in a movement to 
bring Kruger to the United States. For what 
purpose may be suggested in the fact that the 
idea originated in Chicago, where Libby Prison, 
converted into a museum, has demonstrated the 
commercial possibilities of grim relics of a wide- 
ly advertised lost cause. 

General Diaz has been re-elected to the Presi- 
dency of Mexico for the sixth time. He has now 
reigned over Mexico for a quarter of a century 
with one slight interruption—a period of peace 
marked by the highest development of that coun- 
try’s resources. 

The International Socialists Congress in ses- 
sion at Paris is so inharmonious and inefféctive 
by reason of internal dissensions as to promise 
no good end. This in some quarters will be taken 
as the logical consequence of ignoring the rights 
of woman in the congress at the start. 

The Sanitary Commission of Antwerp offers a 
premium on dead rats and mice, believing these 
household pests are most dangerous propagators 
of disease. They are supposed to have originated 
the plague in Glasgow. 

General Campos, who led the Spanish army in 
Cuba before the coming of General Weyler, died 
near San Sebastian, Spain, September 23. His 
petition to Spain for home rule in Cuba caused 
him to be succeeded by the tyrant Weyler. 

Count Tolstoi has been excommunicated by the 
Russian Church. The immediate provocation for 
this act was Tolstoi’s attack on the orthodox 
Church, indeed on all Christianity, in his latest 
novel, Resurrection. 

In Great Britain last year death taxes amount- 
ed to $70,000,000. The wealthy Englishman has 
reason to believe that “ it is not all of life to live 
nor all of death to die.” 

The Yamagata Ministry in power in Japan since 
1898 has resigned. The task of forming a new 
cabinet was intrusted to the Marquis Ito, who 
was in office during the Japan-China war. 


News of the We 
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DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 

A® if the theatrical and comedy element were 

lacking in Democratic politics, Senator Clark 
of Montana—the “ interrupted Senator,” a Chi- 
cago paper styles him—has engaged vaudeville 
artists to accompany stump orators through his 
State and render side-shows while speeches on 
anti-imperialism and free silver go on in the 
main tent where the regular performance of 
campaign spell-binding will be held. 

An incident at once expressive of the increase 
of prosperity and the triumph of the higher life 
in Boston is described in the sale of seats for the 
coming season’s symphony concerts. One man 
paid $1144 for two seats for the twenty-four con- 
certs. This is music at the rate of twenty cents 
a minute. Culture will prevail in Boston in 
spite of the embarrassment of vulgar wealth. 

Ex-Senator John M. Palmer died at his home in 
Springfield, Illinois, September 25, at the age of 
eighty-three. He was many years a prominent 
feature in Illinois polities, filling the Governor- 
ship in 1868, and being sent from that State to 
the United States Senate for the term expiring 
1897. Four years ago he was a Gold Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency. During the 
civil war he rendered distinguished military ser- 
vice to his country. 





THE CHINESE 
HINA is 


SITUATION 
beginning to give 

some comprehension of the magnitude of 
her recent offences is breaking in upon her. 
An imperial edict announces the degradation of 
the archconspirator, Prince Tuan, who is stripped 
of his salary and servants and ordered before the 
Imperial Clan Court for trial, and like humilia- 
tion for four other princes of the bloed who en- 
couraged the Boxer movement. The most grati- 
fying feature of this step is that it marks the 
complete overthrow of the reactionary element of 
China—that element devoted to the old régime 
and bitterly opposed to all modern, progressive 
ideas—and gives firm place to the reform ele- 
ment. 

This action by China is clearly the result of 
the pressure brought to bear by the powers, and 
particularly by the United States. Although Ger- 
many had gone further and had asked that the 
surrender of Tuan and others be a prerequisite 
to any peace negotiations with China, this was 
such an impossible condition that it failed to re- 
ceive assent of the powers. But the American 
proposition was that China herself should be 
given an opportunity to punish the ringleaders, 
and with this went a strong suggestion from the 
United States that Tuan was a special mark of 
disfavor. The Chinese edict came almost imme- 
diately, disclosing that China had set about the 


evidence that 
































American plan of administering Chinese punish- 
ment to Chinese malefactors. 

After many delays, the orders to General Chaf- 
fee have finally gone forward, directing him to 
remove the bulk of his force from China. About 
1800 men will be retained in Pekin, solely as a 
“ legation guard.” The orders are so explicit as 
to the American forces being a “ legation guard ” 
that there is no possibility of their coming under 
the command of Count von Waldersee, the German 
field-marshal and commander-in-chief of the al- 
lied forces, for an aggressive field campaign such 
as Germany is expected to inaugurate. Minister 
Conger has received his instructions to open ne- 
gotiations with Li Hung-Chang and Prince Ching 
toward a peace settlement, and this will be under 
way soon Earl Li reaches Pekin. In the 
mean time Count von Waldersee is nearing the 
capital amid martial demonstrations and vague 
intimations of an impending coup de guerre. 


as as 


CONCERNING WOMEN 

RS. CONGER, wife of the United States min- 

ister to China, has written a letter descrip- 
tive of the siege of Pekin, in which she presents 
many subjects in a new light. She believes the 
Chinese are an abused people, and thinks it is 
worse than useless to attempt to impose Western 
civilization upon them. In her opinion the prog- 
ress the Chinese have made in foreign methods 
pertains to externals only. “It is an outward 
change which does not seem to me to go into their 
lives and modify them.” Concerning the higher 
nature of the Chinese, Mrs. Conger says that, 
‘in a way, the Chinese are more spiritual-minded 
than we are.” 

The new woman of France, as exhibited at the 
Congrés des Troits de la Femme, is quite the most 
formidable that has yet appeared. Representa- 
tives to this congress were women whose lives 
have been passed in workshops. They knew to 
the full how the restrictions law, society, custom, 
nature, put upon women impede them in the 
struggle for existence. With the wisdom of ex- 
perience and the force of combat life has given 
them, they demanded reforms that even in Amer- 
ica seem radical. They would have all young 
girls, rich and poor, taught to be self-supporting; 
they would have a money value put upon work 
done by women in their families; they would 
have all laws imposing upon a woman obedience 
to her husband abolished, and that woman, in or- 
der to preserve her individuality, her liberty, and 
her interests, keep her own name when she mar- 
ries instead of adopting her husband’s. An in- 
teresting incident of educational reform suggested 
is that to all schools and lycées for girls free day 
nurseries be annexed where young girls shall be 
practically instructed in their future duties as 
mothers. The papers read at the congress are 
pronounced by the foreigners in attendance reve- 
lations of well-developed reasoning power and 
clear logic. 

For the first time in history the voice of the 
husband of Mary Ellen Lease is heard in the land 
disapproving his wife’s course in politics. He 
“T am not pleased with my wife’s action 
in going over to the Republican party, as floppers 


Sa Vs, 


never make anything by changing their politics 
redress Mrs. Lease 


What 


on such short notice.” 
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will seek for having been called a “ flopper” by 
her husband is not yet made public. 


LABOR INTERESTS 

MOVEMENT to settle the great coal strike 

bids fair to succeed on terms favorable to 
the miners unless a split occurs over the recogni- 
tion of the union. Concessions are promised on 
both sides, securing an abatement of most of their 
grievances to the strikers. President McKinley 
is said to have interested himself personally in 
the matter, and to have exerted his influence to 
bring about an agreement. The price of coal 
has dropped to a normal figure. No strike in- 
volving so great numbers of men has ever been 
attended by so little violence and disorder. 

Mrs. Florence Kellar, general secretary of the 
Consumers’ League, writing in a current number 
of the Charities Review, points out that Illinois, 
with regard to the statutory protection which is 
afforded wage-earning women and girls, ranks 
below a majority of States and countries,and with 
the Carolinas, Alabama, Georgia, Spain, Portugal, 
and Japan, “shamefully brings up the rear of 
the procession of the civilized states.” 

In the opinion of the United States vice-consul- 
general at Hanover, the wave of industrial pros- 
perity, which has steadily risen in Europe since 
1895, has begun to recede. This is indicated by 
the stock-market, also markedly by the condition 
of the textile industry. In a single district, out 
of a total of 11,829 looms, 6022 are idle. The 
weavers still at work earn from $1 90 to $2 38 
per week. This must support the family after 
government taxes and school rate are paid, which 
means nearly starvation, as fuel and provisions 
have advanced in price. 


EDUCATION 

ALE last year created a new lectureship for 

the purpose of promoting among the students 
and among the educated men of the United States 
an understanding of the duties of Christian citi- 
zenship and a sense of personal responsibility for 
the performance of those duties. The first course 
of these lectures will be delivered next February 
by Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

President Harper of the University of Chicago 
is in receipt of an appeal from Porto Rico re- 
questing that a number of poor young men and 
young women be allowed to attend the university 
without expense. The appeal is made by a com- 
mission of education in Porto Rico. 

Miss Helen Bradford Thompson, who took the 
degree of doctor of philosophy at the Chicago 
University in September, makes a specialty of 
experimental psychology. She will now go abroad 
to continue original research which she has be- 
gun, to the end of determining the characteris- 
tics that determine the “mental norm.” Miss 
Thompson announces that thus far her investiga- 
tions, which include the examination of fifty of 
her fellow-students, warrant the deduction that, 
psychologically considered, women are not infe- 
rior to men. 

The Western College for Women at Oxford, 
Ohio, began its forty-seventh year September 17. 
A large proportion of the new students are 
daughters of graduates of the college. 
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SOROSIS OPENS ITS SEASON 


(EXCLUSIVELY REPORTED FOR “ HARPER'S BAZAR”) 


BY MARGARET 


duplicated in the cheerful atmosphere of the 

operiing meeting on Monday, October 1, of 
Sorosis of New York. The close friendships and 
devoted loyalty of the membership of this old 
and famous club were testified to anew in the 
cordial greetings exchanged after the summer 
separation. The pretty reception suite devoted to 
the monthly use of the club at the Waldorf-As- 
toria was a buzz of eager conversation in the 
half-hour preceding luncheon, and animated faces 
and warm hand-clasps were seen and felt on ev- 
ery side. A touch of retrospect is always in evi- 
dence at the beginning of the season’s work, 
which at the opening, last week, of the Sorosis 
club year was emphasized by a new club and guest 
book, used then for the first time. The volume, 
beautifully bound in morocco, with the well- 
known S in gold decorating its covers, is the 
gift of Mrs. A. L. Barber. It contains the name 
of every member enrolled on the club roster dur- 
ing the thirty-two years of its existence, this 
compilation, finely executed, being the work of 
Miss Allen, a charter member of the society. 

At one o’clock the usual luncheon was served at 
flower-bedecked tables, fully one hundred members 
and guests assisting, and promptly at two the 
company adjourned to the small ball-room to 
begin the literary exercises of the day. Mrs. Den- 
ison, the president, who, since the last meeting of 
the club in June, has received the large honor of 
the first vice-presidency of the General Federa- 
tion, was in the chair, the other officers seated 
with her upon the platform. The president call- 
ed the meeting to order in a few words of grace- 
ful greeting, paying a tribute afterwards to the 
memory of Mrs. Katharine G. Foote, a former 
treasurer, and long a member of the club, whose 
death occurred in the summer. 

The programme of the meeting was in charge 
of the Committee on Philanthropy, Miss Katha- 
rine T. Akin, chairman, and the subject was em- 
bodied in a resolution, “ That the sphere of ad- 
vanced philanthropy includes good government, 
improved sanitation, and prison reform.” The 
first paper, by the chairman, presented the sub- 
ject in general outline, leaving the special topics 
to be dealt with by the succeeding speakers. Of 
these, Mrs. Christina J. Higley spoke first on 
“ Public charities and their relation to philan- 
thropy.” Mrs. Higley’s remarks were a clear and 
comprehensive showing, partly by condensed sta- 
tistics, of the great amount of assistance ren- 
dered by public and private charity. Taking the 
State of New York alone, it was found that over 
two millions of persons were annually assisted 
by public and private charities, this assistance 
involving the receipt of $25,000,000 and an ex- 


Te dull skies of a gray October day were not 
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penditure of $22,000,000. Mrs. Higley consider- 
ed public charities works of philanthropy only 
so far as they go, and suggested that it would be 
pessible to spend, at least a part of the large sums 
of money now invested in them, in a more wide- 
reaching service. She proposed farm and coun- 
try institutions far from city influences, where 
dependent children can be instructed and trans- 
formed into useful citizens, and where the adult 
poor can be given a training and an opportunity 
that will enable them to become self-supporting. 
“The appropriation,” said Mrs. Higley, “ of the 
$2,220,000 devoted this year to the maintenance 
of indigent children alone, in the various charita- 
ble institutions of Greater New York, if repeated 
annually hereafter would handsomely support 
such a home and give lasting results towards les- 
sening crime, poverty, and distress. Public chari- 
ties thus administered would become works of 
a true philanthropy.” 

Mrs. Alizon Crowell-Smith spoke on the topic 
“ Giving material aid should be with a view to 
make the recipient self-helpful.” Mrs. Smith, 
while indicating the startling consequences that 
would follow the cessation of material aid, urged 
strongly that the self-helpful element should be 
kept always in view. She touched humorously 
upon the burglar’s and pickpocket’s idea of self- 
helpfulness to make her point, that rational in- 
telligence and wise guidance should go hand in 
hand with all charities bestowed. Mrs. Smith 
found in nature a suggestion of how things may 
be helped. To every leaf and plant and every ani- 
mal is given opportunity to work out its destiny 
of use and service. The human race has, each 
member of it, equally his opportunity if it can 
be found. Mrs. Smith deplored the existence of 
awful destitution in a world of great natural op- 
portunities, and in the present advanced stage 
of civilization considered it a problem difficult 
to solve that such should be the case. 

In treating her topic, “ That true philanthropy 
looks to the betterment of humanity, as in good 
and efficient government,” Mrs. Miriam D. Doane 
spoke with comprehensive logic. Charity, she 
said, deals with symptoms, philanthropy tries 
to get at the disease. She touched a vital ele- 
ment in the general subject when she referred to 
philanthropy’s need of law. Every time any ef- 
fort is made, the workers are confronted by the 
obstacle or assistance of city, State, or national 
law. The question thus harks back to the hon- 
esty, fearlessness, and disinterestedness of our law- 
makers and law-enforcers. Mrs. Doane spoke with 
a fine coherence, and deduced her conclusions 
with force and skill. 

Mrs. Cephas Brainerd, Jr., discussed “ Improved 
sanitary conditions,” both hopefully and pessi- 
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mistically. She showed how for a century New 
York has been wrestling with the problem and 
how sporadic and slow has been progress in this 
direction. Like her predecessor, Mrs. Doane, the 
speaker deplored the sanitary evils still unchecked 
by legislation, and indicated how, though geo- 
graphically New York city presents peculiarly dif- 
ficult conditions in this matter, many of the still 
existing evils can be and should be remedied. 
She found much to hope for in the new commis- 
sion recently appointed to deal with this subject. 
Its personnel is sufficiently representative to in- 
clude all classes interested, and, individually, it 
stands for high character and honesty of purpose. 
Mrs. Brainerd gave a graphic picture in consid- 
ering the tenement-house phase of her subject, 
of the evils of overcrowding, through which vice 
and immorality are developed on the people’s 
side, and greed and avarice on the part of the 
landlord. “We started,” said Mrs. Brainerd, 
“with the thought of a better place to live almost 
a century ago. To-day we speak of the healthful- 
ness and construction, safety, rentals, effect of 
such living on health and morals, education, and 
whatever may affect the public welfare. The hope 
of the future is this fuller, broader, deeper, 
thought of philanthropy which makes us each 
one responsible, whether capitalist or philan- 
thropist; each can give something to the work, 
for we are our brother’s keeper.” 

Mrs. Charles H. Terry took the subject of 
“True philanthropy in relation to prison re- 
form.” She sketched briefly the evolution of the 
punishment of criminals, from the purely retrib- 
utive principle of earlier years, through to the 
present theory and aim of legal punishment, that 
of an effort to reform the criminal and to restore 
him a useful member to society. Prison reform 
in its beginnings was nothing more than an at- 
tempt to mitigate the prisoner’s condition while 
in prison. Now, those who have studied the sub- 
ject carefully, point out that society at large is 
bettered or injured by the conduct after he leaves 
confinement. The speaker was warm in her com- 
mendation of the probation system, as showing 
most satisfactory results. ‘“‘ This,” she said, “ is 
true prison reform, but to be truly effective it 
must be preceded by a proper course of train- 
ing while the prisoner is confined. If the pris- 
oner is to be taken from society a criminal, and 
restored to it as one of its useful members, the 
reformation should begin when he enters prison 
and not when he leaves it. The great need in 
prison reform is to supply work for the men 
which will improve not only the body but the 
mind as well. The prisoner must be gradually 
taught to have a pride in his work, for no man 
taking an honest pride in his own handiwork can 
be a criminal at heart. Give a man the joy and 
pride of feeling that he is a useful member of 
society, he will be a useful member of society.” 

Dr. Emily Manning Smith was the last speaker, 
to some extent summing up the question under the 
topic of “ The solution of labor problems.” Dr. 
Smith narrowed the list in this matter to two 
essentials: first, good service; second, standard 
price. She urged as a strong assistance to good 
service a radical reform in our system of educa- 
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tion. She made a forcible plea for manual- 
training and more manual-training in the pub- 
lic schools, presenting not only her own ideas 
on this subject, but the thoughts of some of the 
prominent sociologists of the day. The speaker 
discussed the domestic- service problem in the 
most sane and intelligent manner. ‘“If this,” 
she said, “is, as it is said to be, the age when 
dreams come true, let us dream that the govern- 
ment takes the ignorant emigrant as she lands in 
Castle Garden and puts her in a training-school 
to be instructed in the work upon which she is 
to depend for her living.” Dr. Smith dreamed 
further of a living wage for this emigrant when 
her ignorance was supplanted by knowledge; and 
she dreamed, too, of a thoughtful, consistent mis- 
tress, willing to pay a standard price for standard 
work, and willing, too, for faithful service, to 
accord respect and gratitude. The speaker sug- 
gested “compulsory arbitration among the two 
forces of skilled labor and conservative capital ” 
in default of the realization of an ideal philan- 
thropic government. “ Arbitration means mutual 
concession; that implies toleration; toleration 
soon becomes understanding and sympathy, and 
the philanthropist might find that his work here 
has been forestalled. Arbitration has been tried 
in that country without strikes—New Zealand— 
resulting in a peace and prosperity lasting now 
over five years. New Zealand has, however, but 
one race element, and is an isolated country.” 

In the discussion which followed, Mrs. Alden 
spoke of the philanthropic work in connection 
with the Galveston need, of the Needle - work 
Guild, and the International Sunshine Society. 
Mrs. Eliza Putnam Heaton made her hearers 
laugh while they admitted the truth of her state- 
ment, that the city workers in behalf of improved 
sanitation spend their summers usually under 
sanitary conditions that would appall them if 
they gave them a thought. She pointed out that 
the most of the autumn city typhoid cases are 
brought from the country, and thought that the 
wide-awake metropolitan woman ought to spread 
a bit of her sanitary knowledge and leaven in the 
rural communities, if for no higher purpose than 
self-preservation. 

The music of the afternoon was of the choice 
character that Sorosis is accustomed to, and for 
which its members have long been indebted to 
Mrs. Jacob Hess and her committee. A violin 
solo by that rare artist, Madame Jeanne Franko, 
was followed, after a scene from The Lady of 
Lyons, given by Mrs. Alice Fairbrother Webber, 
by a harp solo by Mrs. Anna Laicy Behlen, all 
greatly appreciated by the club. : 

Among the guests present were Mrs. Corcoran 
of Baltimore, secretary Maryland State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; Dr. Hannah Augustus 
Kimball; Mrs. Holden, president Aurora Club, 
Aurora, Illinois; Miss Mary Boyce Temple, of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, a prominent Southern club 
woman, and formerly regent Bonny Kate Chap- 
ter, D. A. R., of Knoxville; Mrs. Whitman Phil- 
lips, a lady of eighty-four, and a pupil of Emma 
Willard; Miss Helen Phillips; Mrs. Herman 
Kampman, San Antonio, Texas, and Mrs. Thomas, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Y baby of seven months has a habit of roll- 
ing his head to such an extent that it 
is impossible to keep his ears from fold- 


ing over. Unless he wears a cap he will crumple 
one ear forward and lie on it the entire night. 
His ears were naturally very flat, but are now be- 
coming more prominent. Do you think there is 
any objection to his wearing a cap at night when 
the weather is cool, provided it is of very thin 
material? Do you think that by wearing some- 
thing day and night which would make a certain 
pressure on the ears that they would grow more 
closely to the head, or is the child too old for a 
change to take place?—A Subscriber. 

The child is not one bit too old to have this 
trouble corrected. Most stores where babies’ out- 
fits are sold have a cap made especially for this 
purpose. A cap made of stout Brussels net fitted 
snugly over the ears will answer the purpose very 
well, keeping the ears close to the head and pre- 
venting their turning over. Should advise wear- 
ing the cap night and day for a while; later only 
at night. 


My baby is nearly fourteen months old, weighs 
twenty-four and a half pounds, but has not gain- 
ed any since he was six months old. He seems 
perfectly healthy, but has been troubled of late 
with constipation. I give him five bottles a day, 
in which I put three cups of milk taken from the 
top of a quart, one cup of gruel and one cup of 
water, one teaspoonful of granulated sugar, a 
pinch of salt. Do you think this food is too 
strong for him? I tried giving him beef juice, 
but he did not want to take it, so am keeping 
him on the milk and gruel alone. Are barley and 
oatmeal better for him than wheat, and should 
I use milk sugar in preference to granulated, or 
add lime-water ?—IJnterested. 

If at fourteen months your baby weighs twen- 
ty-four and a half pounds you need not worry 
about his not gaining lately. He is still above 
the average weight of a child at that age. If his 
food agrees with him I should not change it. 
You might occasionally give oatmeal or barley 
instead of wheat gruel, simply for a variety. It 
makes little difference whether milk or granu- 
lated sugar is used; if the latter, be careful not 
to get the food too sweet. Should not use lime- 
water if digestion is all right. I should, however, 
at once break him of the habit of taking his food 
from a bottle and teach him to drink from a 
cup. If he does not care for beef juice, try dip- 
ping a bit of dried bread in platter gravy when 
the beef is rare; children like this very much. 
For the constipation massage the abdomen night 
and morning; this with a little orange juice or 
stewed fruit will help overcome it. Commence 


by only giving a teaspoonful of stewed fruit or 
fruit juice at first, gradually increasing the 
quantity. The orange juice should be strained 
through a piece of coarse cloth; the stewed fruit 
through a fine sieve. This is quite necessary for 
a young child, but need not be done for a child 
three or four years old. 


My boy, a little over four years, is a nervous 
child, full of energy; in fact is scarcely ever still 
five minutes during the day. He is on the go con- 
stantly, darting from one thing to another, never 
satisfied with anything for more than a few mo- 
ments at a time, and is very noisy in his play. I 
cannot keep a nurse for him any length of time 
on account of this, and he is about wearing me 
out with his excessive activity. What would you 
do with such a child, and what course would you 
pursue to make him more quiet ?—A Tired Mother. 

I do not believe I am far from right when I 
assume that he has been one of those children 
who from birth have been walked with and rock- 
ed and constantly amused and entertained, until 
his is now a bundle of little untrained, uncon- 
trollable nerves, not knowing how to amuse or 
what to do with himself. I should advise you to 
send him to a kindergarten; also that the nurse 
or mother take the same instruction, so that, 
when his school hours are over, the training he 
has acquired there will not be undone in the 
home. 


My little girl has just passed her first year. 
She has always been rather delicate, and this 
summer has had considerable trouble with her 
stomach, which is better now. But there is one 
thing that troubles me very much, and that is 
her hands and feet, especially her feet. They 
and even the legs are almost always cold; during 
the hottest weather I have been obliged to put a 
hot-water bottle to her feet at night, and still I 
would find the feet cold when morning came. 
Could you tell me why this is, and if there is any- 
thing to be done for it?—Mrs. McD. 

The child’s circulation is evidently rather poor. 
Night and morning rub the trunk back and front 
with the palm of the hand, briskly but lightly; 
and treat the extremities by massage. To do the 
latter, commence at the finger-tips or toes, and 
taking them between the ball of your thumb and 
the second joint of your forefinger, make a rotary 
movement with the thumb on the surface of the 
child’s flesh, and work in this way, gradually up 
to the armpits or thighs; do this several times, 
twice a day. You will find this will aid the cir- 
culation as well as strengthen the muscles.. With 
improved circulation, think you will find the ex- 
tremities will be warmer. 
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HE costumes and 
cloaks which we 
make are exclusive in 
style and distinctly dif- 
ferent from ready-made 
garments. When wear- 
ing one of our styles you 
do not run the risk of 
meetingother ladies wear- 
ing garments which look 
exactly like yours, There 
are hundreds of firms sell- 
ing ready-made suits and 
cloaks, but we are the 
only house making fash- 
ionable garments to order 
at moderate prices. 

Our Catalogue illus- 
trates an exclusive line 
of suits and cloaks. We 
will mail it free, together 
with achoice line of sam- 
ples to select from. Our 
prices this season are 
lower than ever before. 


Our Catalogue illus- 
trates: 


Baguiote Tailor-Made 
ostumes, selected 
from the newest 
Paris Models, $8 up. 


Tailor-made Gowns, 
both jacket and skirt 
Sis up. 
prices. 
$7 up. 


models, $4 up. 






them free by return mail. 
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lined throughout with fine quality taffeta silk, 
Visiting and Church Dresses at very moderate 
Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined throughout, 
New French Skirts, cut according to the latest 


Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and 
Skirts, and |Pedestrian Suits and Skirts, made 
of double-face materials. 


We prepay all Express charges. 
be pleased to mail our catalogue, together with a full 
line of samples to select from, to any lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate cost. é 
you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will 
then be able to send you ‘exactly what you desire. 
Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples ; you will get 


Be sure to say whether 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 









































New Orleans, La. 











For Loss of Appetite 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“Particularly serviceable in treatment 
of women and children, for debility and 
loss of appetite.” — W. H. Holcombe, M. D., 






































“MOTHERS” 
will find 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 
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i New Winter 
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and Cloaks. 
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QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


N. E. C.—If brown is a becoming color I should 
advise a skirt and coat costume of that; if not, 
then have a blue trimmed with black. A white 
lace waist is altogether the best for theatre wear, 
and you will find a particularly good design in 
Bazar, September 8. For a wedding dress, 
white silk, white peau de soie, or white satin. 
The prettiest black taffeta silk you can have is 
the model with the long over- skirt slashed in 
points to show a pleated flounce between the 
points, the points themselves finished with lace or 
different widths of black velvet ribbon, or rows 
of stitching. 


C.—If the material of your Henrietta cloth 
is worn so that it looks shiny you would bet- 
ter have it pressed and sponged. You would 
better change the waist entirely and cover it 
with heavy lace—the body of it—leaving the 
sleeves of the Henrietta. The skirt I should not 
touch unless you put trimming of some flat 
bands of velvet, but then that will not do away 
with the trouble about the skirt seeming too 
scant, and you would better slash the seams and 
put in some flat pleating of black peau de soie. 
I do not see why you cannot have a satisfactory 
gown of it if you follow these directions. If you 
do not care for the idea of lace, simply make 
the body of the waist of the peau de soie, and 
have the same arrangement of trimming in front. 
There is a waist in the September 8 number of 
the Bazar that you can copy; one of the shirt- 
waists. You will find it easily. 


JuLieT.— The embroidered linen collars or 
those with the hem-stitched edge are most fash- 
ionable this year. The brown winter coat is 
quite right as regards length, for, as has already 
been stated many times in the Bazar, both long 
and short coats are in style this season. It is 
difficult to tell you how to arrange your hair 
when it is still so short. I do not think tlierc is 
anything you can do with it until it grows long 
enough to arrange in a knot on the top of your 
head, or, if more becoming to you, a knot low 
down in your neck. Ribbon and fancy belts are 
all to be in style this winter. The Russian rib- 
bon belts in gold and silver, with buckles to 


| match, are the smartest thing just now, and 








they can be bought at any price from $1 50 up. 


E. F. J.—The most useful gown that you could 
have would be a flowered silk, and in a late 


| Bazar there were several good illustrations of 


evening gowns, any one of which, I should think, 
would suit you. A black crépe de Chine would 
be altogether too old for you. If you have 
black, you would best have a black net, and you 
must have the gown made with a trained skirt 
that would be fully a quarter of a yard on the 
floor, or, better, half a yard. 


Jennie L.—The camel’s-hair cloth would be 
the best material for you to get for your cloak. 
I should advise a gray, black, or very dark blue 
or purple. There is not a great deal of difference 
in the circulars, excepting that they are more 
carefully fitted around the shoulders. As yet 
there has been no pattern for one published in 
the Bazar. 
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QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


MourninG.—Yes, in second mourning, after 
one has worn black for two years it is not incor- 
rect to wear diamond rings; indeed, diamond 
rings are often worn when one is in deep mourn- 
ing. It is a question of individual preference. 


PERPLEXED.—I do not see how it would be pos- 
sible for you to have a gown made now for wear 
during the winter and also for next summer, 
but there are some black silks and black nets that 
can always be remodelled and would be very 
good. Either a white silk figured or striped with 
black, or an all black, would be the best, and 
you could then have two waists, a high and a 
low one. Crépe de Chine in light gray, if you 
particularly want crépe de Chine, would be pos- 
sible. A good model is that in Bazar No. 36, 
page 7. A fichu with the long stole ends is 
much the best for you to have. Do not try the 
effect of ruffles of bias taffeta. If the skirt 
is too narrow have it slashed at the seams to 
show pleated ruffles of taffeta or a fold of velvet 
of darker shade. Your idea about the waist is 
very good, excepting the tucked colored satin 
yoke; I do not think that would be good. You 
would better use white satin or white lace. Do 
not try a collar or fichu of lace or silk on that 
waist. You can finish the waist with a narrow 
belt of black taffeta. You could use orange vel- 
vet with that color blue if you do not use too 
much of it. You would better leave the sleeves 








as they are, except for new cuffs. I am never | 


in favor of making radical changes in any gown 
that is in fairly good condition, simply because 
the fashion has altered since it was made. It 
is not possible for me to tell you now what next 
summer’s styles will be. 


PoLtty.—The monogram fans and the mono- 
gram picture-frames are the prettiest, and they 
come already prepared to put monograms on. 
You must use your own taste in putting them 
together, but do not mass too many of the same 
color; try and get some variety in design. 


CONSTANT READER.—You can most certainly 
use your black velvet satisfactorily this winter 
in a coat with yoke of a satin or cloth or of cut- 
work. There have been several models of coats 
lately in the Bazar. The L’Aiglon coat would be 
the best for you to copy. 


H. H.—In Bazar No. 38 are good models for 


you to copy. Make up your point de esprit over | 
black if for yourself. If it is for a young girl | 


you can use it over white, and by all means com- 
bine lace, with it. You will not be satisfied, I 
am afraid, if you attempt to remodel your satin 
gown. The material is extremely handsome, but 
would be much more effective in a coat, one in 
the Directoire style. If you do not want to 
change it, then at least you must wear it with 
a black coat of velvet or satin. 


Lim1TeD MEAns.—The bodice of white cloth, 
page 2, of Bazar No. 36, is the best for your 
blouse, and the sample of velvet you enclose for 
trimming will make it charming in coloring. 
The only other color to use is a touch of light 
turquoise blue. 











Nothing Too Good 
for Uncle Sam. 


DENTOMYRH is purchased by the 
U. S. Gov. The soldier is taught, 
and you should know, that good Teeth, 
a clean Mouth, firm Gums, a sweet 
Breath, are necessary for good health, 
and good health is necessary to be 


A Victor in the Battle of Life. 


WRIGHT’s 


For the Teeth, Mouth, Gums and Breath. 


A delicious, TOOTH PAST in collapsible 
creamy tubes, 
made after same formula as Wright's renowned Tooth 
Soap, Powder or Wash. 

Is purifying and healing. It whitens 
and preserves the teeth. Prevents 
decay. Hardens the gums. Removes 
offensive breath. Is convenient to 
use. Endorsed by eminent medical 

and dental scientists. 
















Once tried, always used. 










At all druggists, 25c., or from 


Charles Wright Chemical Co. 
Dept. L., 
DETROIT, NICH. 


Booklet, “A Jooth Treat,” testi- 
monials and sample, FREE, 


































“ENTERPRISE” 


SILK FLANNEL 


THE NEW SHIRT WAIST 
MATERIAL 


All Silk 


Pure Dye 
Supple 
Lustrous 
Durable 
| In all newest shades and black | 
| Sold by leading dry-goods stores 


THE GENUINE ARTICLE 1S STAMPED 
ON SELVEDGE OF EVERY FOUR _ 
YARDS, “ENTERPRISE SILK FLANNEL’ 





A doll’s undershirt 
SENT FREE 


to every mother giving name 
of dealer and stating for how 
many children she buys under- 
wear. There is no high-wrade 
underwear so inexpensive, and 
there is no low-priced under- 
wear so good, as 


Munsing 
Underwear 


It combines perfection of fit 
and finish with popular prices 
MEN’S Union Suits retail 
at $1.50 to $6.00. 


wo MEN’S Union Suits retail 


at $1.00 to $3.50. 
CHILDREN’ . Union Suits 
retail at 75c. to $2.00. 
Northwestern 
Knitting Co. 
718 Third Ave., North, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





By lady of 
experience 
New York. 


SHOPPING 


Address Mrs. H. R. FREELAND, 164 W. 77th St., 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


M. A. T.—With so pretty an outlook, one that 
gives. you the slope of the lawn down to the 
river, with a suggestion of the lake somewhere, 
and a view of the mountains -beyond, and with a 
climate inclined to be dull and a house inclined 
to be dark, my first effort would be to make my 
windows give me all the light and all the beauty 
of the outside world that they could. Can you 
widen them?—throw out a bay, make one side 
of your room as nearly “all window” as possi- 
ble? Whatever you do, however, do not use too 
many draperies. At every window hang the Mor- 
ris curtains, those you see in old pictures, the 
straight fall on either side of the window, hang- 
ing without a loop, and the narrow valance that 
runs across the top to break the line. These cur- 
tains can be of dotted muslin, or of white China 
silk, which washes as well. That oblong window 
in the hall can be treated in the same way, if 
any glimpse of the sky or of a tree is given. 
Those windows high up can always be made 
charming, and only at night must anything be 
in your house. Your 
next effort must be directed toward your paint. 
Make all the wood-work white and also your 
ceilings. Put a blue denim on the dining-room 
wall, or a blue and white paper, and then just 
above your picture-moulding run a shelf on which 
you put your blue china. Keep the frieze white. 
Your parlor and living-room opening out of 
each other can be done in greens or yellows, as 
you prefer. Are you able to make good selec- 
tions in your part of the country? There are 
8? many narrow up-and-down stripes with pretty 
flowers, or small flowers alone, if you can find 
them, for that parlor. Old farm-houses with low 
ceilings like yours, done over with white paint 
and pretty papers, are charming. Your living- 
room walls should be plain, with so many books 
and pictures. See if you can get a good burlaps. 
Everything will depend on color, so be careful to 
make a careful choice, avoiding red. Touches of 
red, like those in tapestries, you would like, but 
not on your walls. Keep them for your cushions. 
Put a yellow paper in your hall. 


M. A. D.—The plan of your house does not 
seem hopeless to me. All that you need to make 
it a little more cheerful is some congenial color. 
Yes, put yellow in both the parlor and the din- 
ing-room. It will not make them monotonous, 
for the appointments of each room are so dif- 
ferent, the rooms themselves will seem so. For 
about twenty cents a roll you can get a paper 
with narrow yellow stripes on a white ground, 
tiny red roses running up and down the yellow 
stripes. Such a paper with white paint is very 
dainty and pretty. Do not be persuaded into gilt 
of any kind. Put a window-seat in the dining- 


room; a carpenter can make a shelf on legs for 
you, which is all you want. Cover the seat and 


the cushions with red denim, and put red denim 
curtains at the windows. Your boys will love 
that window, and you will often find one of their 
books on the seat. Just out of reach of their 
dear heads get the carpenter to put up another 
shelf for flowers or vines, pots of ivy or the ar- 
butilum. Thank you for your suggestion about 
the Scotch rugs. I shall be very glad to re- 
member it. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


Cc. S.—Your letter for some reason did not 


reach me until after the date you had set for | 


your shopping expedition, but if you have been | 


thinking out your questions for a year perhaps 
you will forgive the small fraction of a year in 


which your letter has lain waiting. I under- | 


stand that energetic husband so well, who goes 
ahead and does the things while you are out of 
the way! May I make one suggestion—that you 
group your questions in a different way; put 
everything relating to your dining-room, for in- 
stance, in one place? I have had to reread your 
letter several times, with a note-book and pen- 
cil, making heads for myself and grouping your 
questions and possessions under them. Green 
Canton china is much more difficult to secure 
than the blue, and if you have an opportunity to 
complete your set by all means do so. Get the 
teacups and saucers,and do not mix anything else 
with the green. Unless you are having tea for 
many people make all the tea at once, and in the 
teapot. A tea-ball is good, but not pretty, and 
only possible when you have a teakettle and lamp. 
When the tea party is large, and there are not 
enough servants to empty the grounds, the tea is 
often put in little fine cambric bags that are lift- 
ed out with the sugar-tongs and thrown away. 
A teakettle is then necessary. For a salad - set 
you need the large bowl and enough plates of a 
medium size to go round the table. For a break- 
fast set of blue you need the complete tea set, 
with coffee cups and pot, also the bread-and-but- 
ter plates, the oatmeal plates, and the breakfast 
plates. For your bread or rolls get a Canton 
china basket with cut sides. The butter plate 
should be of Canton, but shaped differently from 
the small plates. If you have fruit you will need 
another set of small plates. For a country house 
like yours plated silver is far more sensible. 
Do not imagine it to be cheap and ugly. The de- 
signs are charming, and copied from old silver 
models. There is a regular “ Old King” pattern 
and a Colonial pattern. Few persons keep their 
solid silver in the country. You need several sets 
of forks—for meat, fish, oysters, salad, game. 
The meat forks are too large for breakfast, but 
the salad or game forks can be used then. They 
can also be used for dessert. You must certainly 
have two sets of knives, two of spoons. 


O. A. K.—Your letter is not too long, and it is | 


very clear, and I am delighted to help you. I do 
not wonder that the hall paper distracts you. 
You have only discovered what all artists know, 


that pictures and bric-A-brac like yours need a | 


wall surface which throws them out, and not one 
which, like yours, obtrudes itself constantly be- 
tween you and every pretty thing you put against 
it. Therefore, at all cost of time and trouble, 
change the walls in the hall. Put up a plain dark 
green burlaps and you will see at once that your 
whole house is transformed. Have no frieze. 
Those Flemish and Mexican pots would look best 
against a plain surface. Tone your ceiling a 
faint green, and bring it down to the picture- 
moulding. Put yellow in the windows. I do not 
like that blue library. Put a green burlaps there 
like the one in the hall. Leave the parlor as it 
is, since you like it, and in your dining-room put 
yellow. Your blue and white china will come out 
beautifully against the yellow walls. 





NOVELTY FABRICS 
FOR AUTUMN DRESS. 


Broadcloth and Venetian Tailor Suitings. Nov- 
elty Zibeliné with Persian Lamb bands. French 
knotted and stitched materials. Persian Lamb 
Cloth, Smooth and long-haired fabrics. 

These novelties indicate some of the varieties of 
Autumn dress stuffs. 

In the extensive stock now ready for inspection 
are also included materials selected for separate 

| Waists, such as dotted and embroidered V elveteens, 
two-toned Cloth, and various soft materials suitable 
for Blouses. 


All the phosphorescent and 
other new shades. 


Satin Venetian in a wide range 
of light, medium, and deep tones. 


$1.00 per yard; 


Value $1.50. 


Stitched Liberty Satin Cloth, 
and fine Diagonal with broad- 
cloth finish. Many new colors. 


$1.25 per yard. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Broadway & 11th St. 
New York. 


Mention this periodical when writing. 





What the 17.8. Health Report says about 


PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 


ea Cream en Lotion 
» J “The One Reliable Beautifter"’ 


“We recently ordered a chemical examination 

of many different cosmetics and found one make 

of exceptional merit, viz: Malvina Cream. It is the ideal 

spplicant for removing freckles, tan, sunburn, pimples, liver 

moles au¢ curing #1l skin diseases, the most perfect curative 

our experts ever analyzed, as it removes the cause instead 

of merely covering up the imperfections. We extend to 

Malvina Cream the full endorsement of the U. 8. Health 
Reports.” A. N. TALLEY, Jr.. M. D. 
Price 50c. each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express. 

Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake. 


PROF. |. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Sick, Bilious, Nervous, Hysterical, 
or Neuralgic. Cure guaranteed or 
money refunded. Trial box 10 cents, 
mail only. Camp Company, 290 Broadway, New York 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women ’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, , 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, sory in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where 
otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 
terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 


330. Child’s Zouave Costume. 
per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33. 

329. Women’s Evening Gown. 
per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33. 

328. School Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 38, Vol. 33- Price 35 cts. 

327. New Walking Costume. [!lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 38, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cents 
complete. Jacket purchased separately, 35 cts. 

326. Child’s Empire Coat. Illustrated in Harfer’s 

Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

Women's Cloth Gown, Illustrated in Harfer’s 

Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
324. Girl's School Dress. [Illustrated in Harfer's 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33- Price, 35 cts. 
Women’s Walking Costume. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts 

Women’s Walking Gown. Illustrated in Har- 

per’s Bazar No. 32, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts 
319. Pompadour Gown (Women). 
Harper's Bazar No. 31, Vol. 33. 

Louis XIV. Tea-Jacket (Women). [)lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts. 

317. Women’s Early Autumn Walking Costume. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 

Child’s Low-Necked Frock. 
Harper's Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. 

Elizabethan Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 

Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

314. Combination Sleeve ( Elizabethan and Direc- 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 35 cts. 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 50 cts. 


3235- 


323. 
320. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 50 cts. 
318. 


316. Illustrated in 
Price, 35 cts 


315. 


toire). Illustrated in Harfer's Bazar No. 209, 
Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

313. Empire Dress Sleeve. [Illustrated in //arfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

312. Grandma Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. 

31. Empire Coat Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

310. Antoinette Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer's 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

309. Garibaldi Sleeve. !\lustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 


No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

308. Continental Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

307. Directoire Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. 

306. Girl’s Eton Costume. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 28, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

305. Woman’s Shirred Costume. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 2%, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

304. Child's Madras Frock. I)lustrated in Harfer’s 

Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

303. Woman’s Nine-Gore Skirt and New Eton. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 


N. B.—A special y be of any cost ius 
trated in H RPER'S B BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costume for children. 


Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 


MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 331, 
332, and 333, On pages 1§24, 1525, and 1526. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


hictacd 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


M. D. O.—No! I should not buy the walnut 
table and sideboard for thirty-five dollars. You 
can get a new table with four extra leaves in 
New York for eleven dollars.” Unless the walnut 
sideboard is exceptionally fine, not simply in good 
order, I should prefer a carpenter’s making a 
cupboard, three or four shelves above and three 
wider ones below. Stain these shelves, and set 
them out with your best china. Some charming 
dining-rooms in simple houses have been done in 
this way. You have to count your pennies, there- 
fore your problem must be carefully considered. 
You have, for instance, a terra-cotta hall and 
library, a brown and gray drawing-room, and a 
maroon dining-room. Now maroon in a cold, 
dark room is bad enough, but with that terra- 
cotta near it it is enough to rob you of all peace 
of mind. According to your diagram you can see 
your dining-room from the front door, and your 
drawing-room opens out of it, therefore you must 
consider it—your dining-room—in relation to 
both of these. Since you cannot afford to change 
many rooms, you must change that dining-room, 
and your cheapest plan would be to get a yel- 
lowish paper, withovt any gilt, keeping your 
wood-work as it is, although I wish that you 
could paint it white. Then stain your cupboard 
and fill it with that pretty china. All this will 
cost you less than the thirty-five dollars for the 
walnut set. If you can possibly afford it, get an- 
other light and pretty paper for your drawing- 
room, something in yellow, perhaps, or in terra- 
cotta. With the white paint already there, terra- 
cotta would not be a monotonous repetition of 
the other rooms. Your furniture, which has to 
be recovered, could be done over with a terra- 
cotta denim or a velours. Do not buy anything 
else, but wait to see how your possessions adapt 
themselves to your new surroundings. It is bet- 
ter to make haste slowly. You are near enough 
to New York to go there and hunt about for pret- 
ty things and hangings. You may find a cre- 
tonne for your furniture which is better than the 
Look and see. 


Country Woman. — Your room is fascinating. 
I have been looking at the plan with some friends 
who have a room something like it, except that 
theirs is a hundred feet long, and they have a 
large conservatory where your western window 
is placed. Theirs, too, is all done in old black 
carved oak and greens. Your room needs yel- 
but not the Liberty silks. They are too 
delicate in texture. You want to cushion the 
window - seats with a tawny yellow velvet or 
velveteen, and then make all your cushions yel- 
low, but of different shades, and all toning with 
the tawny yellow seats and cushions. Now and 
then you might introduce a note of red (toning 
with the cypress wood), and if you choose with 
care, one of blue, but your tact must be perfect, 
and you must not put a yellow-green with a 
pink-green. Go without things to eat rather than 
do without the right things, some of those Lib- 
erty velveteens and velvets. They are so fasci- 
nating in tones and in the lights that they take 
up. The mohair plush to which you refer is too 
coarse in texture, and you would find it unsat- 
isfactory. With only those two windows your 
room may be inclined to be dark. 
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HARPER @ BROTHERS’ 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


Waverley Novels 


In 48 Volumes. With Over 2600 Illustrations. 

















Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2 00 


Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2 oo per month for 


eleven months ; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 


COTT’S classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, 
‘J combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical instruction. 
No library is a library without them. Here are some facts about this great offer : 


. There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

. They occupy over four feet of space in a row. 

. Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2600 illustrations in all. 
. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a 


century. 
OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes at once on receipt of 
$2 00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at 
our expense, and we will return the $2 00. If you do like them, send us 
$2 00 every month for eleven months. Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, ‘New voreerm” 
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you would like the lamp- 

chimneys that do not 
amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn’t you ? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass’’—they don’t 
break from heat, not one in a 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 


years sometimes. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 

Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











2d EDITION 


THE INFIDEL 


By MISS BRADDON 
A powerful tale of the early days of 
Methodism. 
$1 50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., N. Y. 














COOK BOOK FREE 


(Containing 825 Pages, Over 2500 Recipes, 
Bound in Cloth.) 


TO ALL PURCHASERS. SEND FOR NEW TERMS 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., (H.B.) 
P. O. Box 289. “< 31-33 Vesey St., Now York. 

















COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


HARPER’S Bazar (New York), which reaches 
us weekly, in its new form is more easily handled 
and read. It continues to be the leader, as it 
always has been, of combined fashion, home, and 
literary journals, at once instructive, entertain- 
ing, newsy, and scholarly.—Record Union, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


HARPER’s BAZAR, under the reorganization man- 
agement, is truly a magazine for women, and be- 
tween its attractive covers handles every item 
of interest to woman’s kingdom. It is conducted 
by one of the youngest, ablest, and most brilliant 
editors in the country.—Alabama Democrat. 





Its fashions are particularly attractive and 
practical in design, and will furnish helpful sug- 
gestions to many perplexed women, now face to 
face with the ever-recurring questions: “ What 
shall we wear?” and “ How shall we have it 
made?”—Leader, New Haven, Connecticut. 





The departments are well filled, and the num- 
ber is interesting from every point of view.—Her- 
ald, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





It is a real pleasure to take up HARPER’s BAZAR 
and turn over its well-conducted pages. <A recent 
number devoted especially to the autumn fashions 
merits words of sincere compliment. Its entire 
appearance, inside and outside, was in an eminent 
degree artistic. This comment has reference to 
the fashion plates as well as to the illustrations 
and headings. Within some sixty pages of read- 
ing matter such a range of subjects—serious, non- 
sensical, instructive, amusing—is covered, as is 
to be found in few other periodicals. HARPER’s 
BAZAR is obviously well edited.—Morning Herald, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 





The Bazar has always ranked among the lead- 
ing periodicals devoted to the ladies. The change 
in form has met with favor among them, and the 
paper enjoys a popularity second to none.— 
Churchman, Richmond, Virginia. 





It is a most delightful publication in its gen- 
eral make-up, and its reading matter is first class. 
—Tribune, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





HarpPer’s BAZAR comes out as a full - fledged 
weekly magazine, a great thick periodical, with 
handsome gray covers, and introducing many 
new and charming features. Besides much infor- 
mation concerning fashions and the household, the 
weekly has a literary atmosphere.—Chronicle, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 





HarpPer’s BAZAR contains much that is sen- 
sible in the issues of the present month. House- 
hold reform should result from such terse advice. 
—Post, Chicago, Illinois. 





HarpPer’s BAzar for September 8 is an excep- 
tionally fine number. It has a colored supple- 
ment of fashion plates of special interest to the 
ladies, and numerous articles and illustrations 
on the same subject.— Desert News, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


| Geo. W. Chadwick 


Musical Director of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music (the largest institution of its kind 


in America), Boston, Mass., writes as follows: 
WYOMING, IDAHO, 
July 30, 1900 


YELLOWSTONE PARK, | MASON & HAMLIN CO. 
AND MONTANA Gentlemen :—Please allow me to 


express my appreciation of the excel- 
lent tone and action of your recent 

















pianofortes. 
Form a section of the,great West full of de- They are most sympathetic in- 
light for the people of the East. The way to struments, and I hope that they may 
reach them is by the achieve the success they so fully de- 
serve. Sincerely yours, 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. GEO. W. CHADWICK 


Copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the “ Four - Track These superb instruments may be found at the 
Series,”” New York Central’s books of travel and education, . . 

will be sent free, postpaid, to any address on receipt of a warerooms of the leading music dealers 
postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger ] ry. 

Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. throughout this count y 


Musson. Henin Co. 


Boston New York Chicago 
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~The Idiot at H 
Cc 10U a OMe ; 
4 y 
, BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS , 
& In this amusing tale Mr. Bangs introduces us to the ¥ 
4 home life of the Idiot of “ Coffee and Repartee.”” That % 
, his popularity is as great as ever is shown by the fact % 
g that the first edition was exhausted before publication. % 

% 
4 ILLUSTRATED Price, $1 25 % 
a — — — — — SSNS — ———— — ~ = —_ % 
‘ HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK % 
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The only awarded at the Paris 
Exhibition 1889. T 1 val E 
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HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE 


TOILET POWDER— CHL. F*A‘YW, Inventor 
9, Rue dela Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word ‘‘ FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FAY 
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THE NEXT HARPER’S BAZAR 


“ The Twentieth-Century Magazine for Women” 


Old subscribers to HARPER’S BAZAR and the hundreds of new subscribers 
whose names are going on our lists each week will find many notable contributions 


in the next issue of this magazine. 


The BAZAR of October 20th will contain, 


among others, the following extremely interesting features: 



















































































HAWTHORNE’S HEROINES 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
Lilustrated by Albert Sterner 

No heroine of fiction is of deeper interest than 
Hester Prynne. Mr. Howells’s analysis of her charac- 
ter is one no lover of Hawthorne should fail to read. 
Mr. Sterner has made as an accompaniment to Mr. 
Howells’s work one of the most exquisite illustrations 
of the many beautiful pictures which have appeared 
with this series. 


THE WOULDBEGOODS: V. THE CIRCUS 
E. NESBIT 
Illustrated by Reginald B. Birch 

Through the length and breadth of America has 
gone the story of the success of this charming series 
of tales which are appearing in HARPER’S BAZAR. 
Not for years have such fascinating children as 
these Bastables been given to the world. Not for 
years have the chronicles of children’s doings received 
such widespread attention from grown-ups. Mr.Birch’s 
illustrations are fully equal to the text. 


THE TENT 
KATHARINE PYLE 
Illustrated by Sarah S. Stilwell 

Miss Stil well’s pictures of children have made her 
famous. The BAZAR, which gives to the interests 
of little ones and their mothers a very large amount of 
space, has secured Miss Stilwell’s latest work for the 
coming year, and will print it in a series of illustrations 
representing the outdoor sports and games of little 
ones, and carrying out most exquisitely the charming 
verses written by Miss Pyle. 


SINGERS IN OUR ENGLISH OPERA 
ADA STERLING 
Illustrated with many photographs 

The experiment of Grand Opera in English is hav- 
ing its first trial at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York City. Miss Sterling will discuss fully the 
work of the brilliant singers.who have come to Amer- 
ica to make the season an artistic success. 


BASKET-BALL FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
J. PARMLY PARET 
Illustrated with photographs 

Mr. Paret has written for the BAZAR a number 
of exceedingly clever papers on outdoor sports for 
women. Being an authority, his papers carry convic- 
tion. The present is one of the best and also one of 
the last of the series. 








WINTER FASHIONS OF LONDON, PARIS, 
AND NEW YORK 
A. T. ASHMORE 
With numerous illustrations by Ethel Rose, Guy Rose, 
. M. Cooper, and Caroline L. Goodwin 

The BAZAR’S splendid fashion department is too 
well known to require comment. It is accepted as a 
final authority by the best-dressed women of Europe 
and America. Its fashion news is the latest; its illus- 
trations are the most beautiful, the most practical, and 
the best found in any periodical. Next week’s depart- 
ment will be equal to that of any preceding and any 
following week—and nothing more favorable could be 
said. 

HALLS AND THEIR DECORATION 
LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 
Illustrated with photographs 

Miss French is one of the best-known authorities 
on Household Decoration. The present article—a very 
important one, and one in which every home-maker 
will feel a deep interest—is eminently practical as well 
as interesting, and is illustrated with several photo- 
graphs taken in artistic homes. 

THE NEWS OF THE WORLD 
FLORA McDONALD THOMPSON 

Many letters come to the BAZAR thanking us 
for this admirable department, so brilliantly conducted 
by Mrs. Thompson. Busy women, with little time 
for newspaper reading, will find here in condensed and 
readable form the chronicle of the world’s events. 

THE FIRST FIRE OF THE SEASON 

EDITH M. THOMAS 
Illustrated by George F. Kerr 

One of Miss Thomas’s most charming poems—and 

what more could be said to those who know her work? 


ADDITIONAL 


Answers to Mothers 5 ZAB4\%) YMERLER, Supt 
Questions of Good Form 
Editorial Comment 
Two Pages of Humor 
Three Pages of News of Women’s Clubs 
The Observer’s Paragraphs 
Cut Paper Patterns 


BABS THE IMPOSSIBLE 


(An exceedingly interesting instalment of 
SARAH GKAND’s splendid novel) 


And Many Other Features of Great Interest 




















10c.a Copy x 


FOR SALE AT 
ALL NEWS-STANDS 








we $4.00 a Year 
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HESTER PRYNNE. 


Drawn by A. E. Srxewer, illustrating “ Hawthorne's Heroines.” 





